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holds its own in the new jet age 





the Douglas B-26 Invader 


During World War IT, over both Europe 
and the Pacific, the Douglas B-26 In- 
vader spearheaded major allied advances. 
It was still the standard USAF light 
bomber when war broke out in Korea. 

Laminar-flow, high-speed wing design 


gives Invader the speed and maneuvera- 


Enlist to fly in the U.S, Air Force 


Depend on DO UGLA S € —_ 


bility of a piston-engine fighter. With 
3-man crew and 6.000-lb. bomb load, 
combat radius is over 900 miles. Fire- 
power is crushing . . . sixteen .50 caliber 
machine guns, fourteen of them in the 
nose and wings. Despite the advent of 


fast new jets, the Douglas B-26 Invader’s 
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First in Aviation 


agility and heavy armament have niade 
it a mainstay in advanced, low-'evel 
ground support of our troops. 

Performance of the B-26 Invader is 
another example of Douglas leadership. 
Faster and farther with a greater payload 
is a basic rule of Douglas design. 
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More-money-for-less-work 
soon means no work 
ALK OF A 35-HOUR WEEK (which some produces, the greater the labor cost of his 
(eee “leaders” are promoting) is product and so the higher the price. The higher 
a fraud on the worker, wmuless greater production its price, the fewer people there are who will 
makes up for the shorter hours. buy it. The fewer who buy, the fewer workers 
The price of anything is based on the sum needed. 
of all its costs, and labor is the greatest part So—a shorter work week, with its less pro- 
of those costs in most products. The less a man duction, can put men out of work. 
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Cleveland micrometer parts on a 
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SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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These screened millions 


are your primary millions! 


3°4-million families, screened for the BUY on their minds 





OW CAN we call Better Homes & Gardens 
H your primary advertising medium, when 
circulation-wise it is the third largest among 
all man-woman magazines? 

You find the answer in who reads BH&G and 
how they read it—both factors of BH&G’s 
screening process. 

BH&G preselects home-owning families of high 
income who want advice on how to raise their 
living standards. To these screened millions 
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BH&G says, “‘Here is something better—here’s 
how to achieve it—here’s what to buy.” And 
since these families have the means to satisfy 
their wartts, this buying urge is translated into 
buying action. 

That’s why BH&G is a far more powerful 
advertising force than even its 334-million 
circulation would indicate. 

That’s why we can say BH&G’s screened mil- 
lions are your primary millions. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, ! owa 





























The March of the News | 





Mr. Humphrey’s dollar. With Senate 
and House in recess, big, smiling George 
M. Humphrey, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, faced another sort of Congress 
. . . He stood before a luncheon session 
of the National Press Club to tell what 
the Administration had been doing in the 
financial field . . . A year ago, although 
then a big businessman, he scarcely 
would have expected to address this sec- 
ond Congress . . . But by now he was 
a Washington pro and master of the 
situation. 

At the Press Club speakers may 
talk “off the record” or for quotation, as 
they choose . Secretary Humphrey 
spoke for the record and he exuded op- 
timism. (See page 101.) 

The outlook for business, he thought 
was good .. . The best way to prevent a 
recession was “to let free competitive 
enterprise operate itself” . . . It would 
be a good thing, he added, if one indus- 
try after another did “a little readjust- 
ing” for he didn’t want to see them “all 
readjust at the same time.” But the Ad- 
ministration would not allow a slump to 
develop, he said, and there was “no 
reason for fear if here or there a few 
soft spots occur.” 

The Administration’s over-all objec- 
tive: a dollar stable in purchasing power. 
“Honest money,” Mr. Humphrey called it. 


The veto. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, thoroughly aroused, had some 
pointedly straightforward things to say 
to Russia’s Jacob Malik . . . The scene: a 
meeting of the United Nations Steering 
Committee . . . Under discussion: a pro- 
posal that the U.N. debate revision of 
its Charter, including elimination of the 
veto power, much used—56 times—by the 
Russians . . . Mr. Malik disliked the idea, 
of course, and said so at some length .. . 
To this, the Russian added the usual in- 
vective-filled attack on the United States, 
its motives and its officials . . . He sat 
down, glowering. 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


Mr. Lodge had had enough of this sort 
of thing. Erect, trim and youthful, he 
faced Malik . . . He referred to Russia’s 
“flagrant” abuse of the veto power... 
He attached a warning: 

“I never make aspersions of any kind 
on any country here or any delegate 
here,” he said, his voice revealing his 
taut emotions .. . “But I serve warning 
that whenever they [the Russians] attack 
my country or when they attack officials 
of my country, I shall respond and I shall 
keep on doing it all through the night, if 
they keep on attacking my country.” 

Mr. Lodge won his point . . . Charter- 
revision debate was put on the agenda 

But it isn’t as simple as it may 
seem ... The Russians still have a veto 
on changes in the Charter. 


““Whistle-stopper.’’ Vice President 
Richard Nixon is going to take a trip, 
and it’s all President Eisenhower's idea 
. . . The VP, accompanied by wife Pat, 
is to spend 72 days this autumn drum- 
ming up good will in 15 Pacific and 
Asiatic countries. 

He also plans to do some reporting 
for the President, finding out exactly 
what it is about the United States 
that irritates people of those countries 
... Mr. Nixon will talk with heads of 
government, of course . . . But he expects 
to get more information by visiting farms, 
factories, talking with the citizenry in 
towns other than capitals. 

Travel is to be in style . . . A big Con- 
stellation will carry the Nixons, a secre- 
tary, a State Department representative, 
three reporters . . . The plane is equipped 
for “VIP’s” . . . There are sleeping quar- 
ters, office space, a dictaphone, filing 
cabinets . . . Before entering each coun- 
try, the Vice President will be briefed 
by an expert on that country’s particular 
problems. 

In Washington, the junket was becom- 
ing known as an international “whistle 
stop” tour. 
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‘Can you 
count up to 
2% million? 








That’s an impressive figure, young lady, and 
mighty important to fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters on farms. 

For 2%4 million is the number of telephones 
the Bell System has added in rural areas in the 
eight years since World War II. 

It’s a lot of telephones, but we’re not stopping 
there. More and more are going in every day. 


And while we’ve been adding all these tele- 
phones, service has been getting better too. The 
number of parties on many rural telephone lines 
has been reduced and there have been much 
appreciated improvements in party line ringing. 

In rural areas, as well as in cities and towns, 
we're keeping right on improving the quality and 


quantity of telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








New twist on 
old idea 
makes G-E 
fluorescent lamps 
last longer 


NE of the most important 

materials in a fluorescent lamp 
is the little bit of chemical at each 
end of the tube. The current flows 
through it, electrons flow out, and 
the lamp starts to glow. 


The old idea was to hold the 
chemical on a double-twisted wire 
coil. General Electric’s new idea 
was to go that one better: give the 
wire a triple twist. This not only 
holds more chemical, it also holds 
it longer. 


The result of course is longer lamp 
life and more light for your money. 


General Electric’s triple coil is 
used in G-E slimline and other G-E 
instant-start lamps. Just one more 
example of why... 


You can expect 
the best value from 
General Electric 


fluorescent lamps 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


S Before getting too pessimistic, just bear this in mind: 
In 1953, business volume will break all records at 3571 billions. 

In 1952, total business was measured at 348 billions, second highest. 

In 1954, next year, on the basis of most pessimistic forecasts now being 
made, business volume will be around 334 billion dollars. 

Business, at its worst, would be the third highest in history. 

That's not something to get very alarmed about. Not everybody will be made 
happy, some may lose jobs, but there is no calamity, no crisis. 


ap Eisenhower, after eight months, is getting more feel for his job. At the 





ch end of his vacation, starting the next phase of his Administration: . 
WS Health: Good, better than in a long time. Attitude: Confident, more 
nd relaxed. The President learns fast in what was an unfamiliar field. 
Goal: To get the country quieted down, back nearer to normal. 
he Cronies: None. Advisers: Varied. No dependence on any individual as the 
Te Single White House favorite with power in all fields. 
- Method: That of a staff chief. Mr. Eisenhower, above the fray, likes to have 
“ issues threshed out below, then brought up to him for approval or for disapproval 
ds after the staff decisions are arrived at. The President sets the direction of 
policy, doesn't insist on making all decisions himself. 
.p Popularity: Apparently it remains high, even growing. : 
" On the inside, among the personalities who count most: 
F Nixon: He's growing fast. Ike, cool at first, is impressed by the Vice 


President, is building him up, making him a real No. 2 man. 

Tom Dewey: His influence isn't what it was. He's outside. 

Dulles: Growing in prestige. No politician, no warm personality. But 
Dulles policies are beginning to get results. Sniping by British, Indians, 


left-wingers isn't hurting Dulles with Eisenhower. 
Humphrey: A strong personality. He dominates economic policy. The catch: 


He's on the spot when and if trouble does develop. 

Dodge: Highly important, powerful, as Budget Director. 

Wilson: Another strong personality. He's a civilian who is mastering the 
military services, making an impress that will last. Ike's for hin. 

Benson: 0.K. for now. Vulnerable, though, in an election year. 

"Beedle" Smith: Very influential. Eisenhower's closest adviser, if any one 
man can be called that. He's hard-boiled, practical, no glory seeker. 





Contrast with the past is this: Roosevelt insisted on dominating all 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


decisions, disliked "strong" men. Truman inclined to snap decisions, was not 
comfortable with big-shot businessmen, liked to turn to political "cronies." 
Eisenhower likes to deal with strong personalities, acting as adjuster of 
viewpoints--not inclined to positive, tightly held opinions of his own. 
Ike's method is to try to find the common ground, to avoid fights. 


If business does slide somewhat, under the plan Eisenhower accepts: 

Money supply will be expanded. Mortgage terms, under guaranteed loans, 
will be eased. Borrowing, generally, is likely to be made easier. 

Loan guarantees may be broadened to encourage private lending. 

Tax reduction will be accepted on a more liberal basis. 

Public-works expansion will be encouraged. But: There'll be no leaf raking, 
no revival of the idea that Government owes everybody a job. 

Emphasis is to be upon policies that encourage private business. There is 
no thought of a revived New Deal, no idea that Government should move in with 
direct programs that lead toward socialization of industry or agriculture. 

















Businessmen, not labor leaders, will shape antirecession programs. 
Labor leaders, dominant in Washington for 20 years, no longer call the 
Signals. The labor viewpoint is weighed, but not always accepted. 








Armament, for years to come, will fix a floor under business activity. 
Arms spending, at a 50-billion rate in June, is 47 billions now, and 
Sliding a bit. Arms rate, even so, is unlikely to fall much below 45 billion 
rate in months ahead. The long-range minimum is indicated at 40 billions. 

That's a cut, but hardly an end to the arms business. 





Armed forces at around 3.5 million now, will not be cut below 3 million. 

Draft is going to go on. Draft term will remain indefinitely at two years. 
National Guard deferments appear safe. Student deferments are safe for the time 
being, but may be harder to get in another year. 

ROTC programs in colleges will not be cut. ROTC students who cannot get 
commissions on graduation will face draft and two-year service but then will be 
commissioned in the Reserves. It's still wise to get all the education that can 
be gotten before going into military service. 

















Peace for Korea seems as remote as ever. War, however, is not likely to 
flare up again in that area. Indochina war will not involve U.S. troops. 





Britain has her Hiss case in the missing British diplomats. 

Britain's missing diplomats, obviously back of the Iron Curtain, carried 
secrets of the highest order with them. Hiss, passing information to agents of 
Russia, knew plenty. Maclean, important British diplomat, defecting to the 
Communist side, knew far more. Inside American view is that he may yet rival 
Klaus Fuchs in the aid that he could give to Russia. 

Maclean, in Washington, was on the inside of atomic information. In London 
he headed the American section of the Foreign Office, on the inside of all 
diplomatic secrets affecting Russia. Then he vanished. Now his wife and 
children have vanished. The British, embarrassed, play it all down. 

Among all so-called "spy" cases, this one may yet prove the biggest. 
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Both of these cars 
just had punctures! 





But what a difference in cost! One driver 
faces expensive repair bills (if not doctor 
bills)! The other driver had double-chamber 
LifeGuard Safety Tubes in his tires. When 
his tire blew out he still had plenty of air in 





But only one driver has the nasty job of 
changing tires. The other man is riding on 
puncture-safe, LifeGuard Safety Tubes. He’ll 
merely pull out the nail the next time he in- 
spects his tires. His LifeGuards mend their 


DOUBLE-CHAMBER 
LIFEGUARD 
SAFETY TUBES 








the reserve chamber, plenty of time to bring 
his car to a safe, controlled, straight-line 
stop. The double-chamber LifeGuard Safety 
Tube is the only bloweut protection proved 
by 18 years and millions of miles of driving. 


own punctures. Ask your Goodyear dealer 
fora demonstration of New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes. They will outlast three or more sets 
of tires; they fit any make of tire. Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


SINGLE CHAMBER 










a 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 


’ GOODSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 







‘ Both of these cars 
just had blowouts! 


LIFEGUARD 
double air chamber 








For the longest mileage, the safest mile- 
age, the most comfortable ride on wheels, 
get Goodyear tires with LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. See your Goodyear dealer. 


BLOWOUT SAFE! PUNCTURE SAFE! 
100,000 MILE RE-USABLE PROTECTION! 











Washington Whispers sxcsnsssssesmm 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Benson’s Job Safe a Year? . 


In Durkin Mixup 


American officials want the British 
to do something about Alan Winning- 
ton; British subject and correspond- 
ent for the London Daily Worker, 
who had a hand in torture of Ameri- 
can war prisoners to exact “germ 
war” confessions. Winnington played 
a major role in the whole campaign 
to convince the world that U.S. en- 
gaged in germ warfare in Korea. 


xt F&F 


Donald Maclean, British diplomat 
who went over to the Communist side 
when he was holding the high-rank- 
ing job of first secretary of the British 
Embassy in Washington, had privi- 
leged access to many atomic secrets. 


ok os 


The British, beginning to be troubled 
by Communists, continue to let offi- 
cials of that persuasion keep their 
jobs in Government service but move 
them from so-called “sensitive” posi- 
tions where security matters are in- 
volved. There is no particular stigma 
to being a Communist. 


x & «* 


Mr. Eisenhower, for U.S., has ap- 
proved a transfer by France of several 
thousand French troops from defense 
forces in Europe to the war front in 
Indochina. This move shows both the 
importance Mr. Eisenhower gives to 
cleaning up in Indochina and his 
confidence that there’s no early war 
danger in Europe. 


xk & *& 


R. A. Butler, Britain’s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is in line to be Prime 
Minister when Winston Churchill is 
forced out by age and ill health. 
Anthony Eden’s health and lack of 
experience in any field but diplomacy 
are making his choice less probable. 
Mr. Butler has risen fast in Con- 
servative Party ranks. 


x * * 


Giuseppe Pella, Italy’s Prime Minis- 
ter, by following a cautious policy 


Briton’s Share in 


is expected to hold on to his job 
until the spring of 1954, when a new 
general election is probable. 


x *k * 


Some high American officials are be- 
coming a bit annoyed by India’s Pan- 
dit Nehru, who keeps lecturing this 
country on what its policies should 
be, while—as they express it—he runs 
out when there’s real fighting to do. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is convinced 
that it does the country good when he 
can get away from Washington for 
vacations. There then is more time to 
think and the country itself is given a 
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Role of Sherman Adams 


Germ-War Hoax 


chance to calm down. After some 20 
years of one crisis after another, the 
President feels, the country’s nerves 
need a rest. 


x * * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul 
ture, appears to be well set in his job, 
at least until the 1954 crop season. If 
the farm problem is bigger at that 
time and Republican politicians ar 
clamoring for a new line of action, 
Mr. Benson might give way to some. 
body who promises more. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is being tipped 
off that he may be heading for trou. 
ble next year in the Senate, wher 
Republican committee chairmen are 
toying with the idea of taking over 
the role of shaping party policy. A 
majority of the chairmen differ with 
Mr. Eisenhower on foreign policy, 
tax policy and some other policies. 


x *k * 


Sherman Adams, staff chief to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, is _ shouldering 
responsibility, for the tangle on Taft- 
Hartley law changes that ended in 
resignation of Martin Durkin as La 
bor Secretary. Things got snarled in 
the White House staff. 


x *k * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 's 
back of the warning to China’s Com- 
munists that they will join up in the 
Indochina war at their own peril. Ad- 
miral Radford wants to make sutt 
that the Communists take nothing fo 
granted about U.S. desire to stay ou 
of another war, if challenged. 


x * * 


Adlai Stevenson is going to have 1 
do a lot of convincing of Democrati 
Party regulars if he expects to get? 
presidential nomination again | 
1956. Many pillars of the party af 
dead set against another Stevensé! 
try. 
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Every 3 days a new diesel 


joins the Santa Fe fleet ! 


A i0-year record of ‘‘building new’’ on the Santa Fe 


Christened with California champagne, 
Santa Fe’s first multiple-unit diesel loco- 
motive rolled out of Chicago on Tuesday, 
May 12, 1936. 

It powered the first Super Chief. 

3934 hours later it rolled into Los An- 
geles—and the new age in railroading 
was born. 

There were 3600 ‘“‘horses’’ in that one. 


Five years later, the first multiple-unit 
freight diesel rolled on Santa Fe rails. 

There were 5400 “‘horses”’ in that one. 

Today, there is more than 2,100,000 
diesel horsepower on the Santa Fe—1524 
mighty diesel units. 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


From 1943 through 1952, a total of 
1261 diesel units were placed in service. 
Better than one every 3 days for a 10-year 
record! 


And still they come! 222 in 1953! 


Every diesel added, every mile of heavier 
rail, makes America’s New Railroad a 
little more completely new. Why, enough 
new rail has been laid on the Santa Fe 
in the last seven years alone to reach from 
Chicago to Los Angeles! 


All new—but always the old pride that 
all this building new costs you, the tax- 
payer, not one tax penny. 


SANTA FE.SYSTEM LINES 





B.F.Goodrich 


ALL-NYLON Traction Express 
oufwears a regular tire plus a recap! 
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Tire rolls 180,000 miles for New Jersey trucker 


The first B. F. Goodrich Traction Ex- 
press tires used by Harrison Motor 
Freight of Hillside, N. J., have rolled 
180,000 miles and are still going strong! 
Pres. Harry Harrison (above, right, ex- 
amining a new set of Traction Express 
tires) reports this is more than three 
times the mileage ever obtained from 
any other tire. Their 230 units are 
equipped 100% with BFG tires. 

One reason for such amazing mile- 
ages is the Traction Express tread—up 
to 46% thicker than that of regular 
truck tires. 

Nylon is 
stronger than 
ordinary tire 
cord materials, 
can withstand 
double the im- 
pact and resist 
heat blowouts 
and flex breaks. 
The a/l-nylon Traction Express outlasts 
the life of even its extra-thick tread 


The Traction | 

Express treed 

is up to 46% 
thicker. 





and can still be recapped over and over! 
NEW COMPRESSED TREAD 


The Traction Express tread is built on 
a new principle—tt is compressed. When 
molded, the beads are close together. 
When mounted, air pressure spreads 
the beads to full rim width. The side- 
walls act as levers, compressing the 
tread and putting it flat on the pave- 
ment for long, even wear! 





96% more mileage than from other makes of 
tires is the record of Traction Express tires used by 
Cotton’s Holsum Bakers of Alexandria, La. 





At no extra cost you get the bonus 
of the patented nylon shock shield. 


You pay a little more for the a//-nylon 
Traction Express (rayon construction 
at lower prices), but you get a tire that 
users say gives more original mileage 
than a regular tire plus a recap! See your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer. The address is 
listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages 
of your phone book. Or use coupon. 


Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering new trucks 


| The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
| Dept. TF-223, 
| Akron 18, Ohio 


| Please send me: 
0 More information on the new Traction Express tire 
(0 The name of my nearest retailer 
| D0 Free book, “How to get more recaps out of truck 
tires 





| Name 


| Company. 





Street 





1 City. Zone. State. 
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Mr. Eisenhower is hearing from the 
country that business, in general, is good. 
He is told of isolated trouble signs, but 
of no strong evidence that a real reces- 
sion is developing. 

Businessmen give Washington their 
appraisals of the outlook. The full re- 
porting system that the White House 
plans to set up, designed to spot-check 
business developments in a hurry, is 
not yet operating on the scale intended. 
The flow of information that is arriv- 
ing, however, does disclose the general 
trend. 

There are signs from many parts of the 
country that White House policies, as 
they affect business, are taking hold. In- 
fation, quite definitely, is ended. Goods 
are abundant everywhere. Mortgage 
loans are a little harder to arrange and 
housing starts, as a result, are down a lit- 
tle. Installment loans are not quite so 
free and easy. 

Deflation, up to now, is only a faint 
threat. There is some trouble in farming 
\areas. Here and there are scattered lay- 
offs in farm machinery, a few auto plants, 
some armament business. There are some 
cutbacks in Government orders and in 
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Government jobs. Mostly, however, busi- 
ness is active, employment high, trade 
good, 

What Mr. Eisenhower hears varies 
from region to region and depends upon 
the type of business involved. 

From the Midwest come most of the 
specific reports of change. In this area, 
plants that make metal goods provide the 
most employment, and they see their 
business sliding off. Auto plants no longer 
run full blast. There have been shut- 
downs, curtailments, layoffs—in farm- 
equipment and appliance factories. Steel 
mills have settled down to operations 
that are below capacity. 

The result of all this is some reduction 
in employment and an end to overtime 
wages. Unemployment in Detroit jumped 
from 34,000 in July to 70,000 in August. 
Farm-equipment plants laid off 10,000 
workers in Illinois and more in Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa. The Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service expects additional layoffs 
in the next two months. 

The construction industry, booming 
now, sees a decline ahead. Suppliers of 
building materials in the Chicago area 
report slackened orders. Their appraisal, 


WHAT IKE HEARS ON 
BUSINESS TRENDS 


Autos, Steel, Housing Are Down. . . Textiles a Bright Spot 





based on incoming orders, is that fac- 
tory construction may dip 10 to 15 per 
cent next year, with a smaller decline 
in home building. That is for the nation 
as a whole. 

Merchants are preparing for a moder- 
ate dip in trade. One large chain-store 
organization thinks total retail buying 
may drop 5 to 6 per cent under a year 
ago, but counts on aggressive selling to 
keep its own sales up. Other store own- 
ers, although enjoying high sales, never- 
theless are playing it safe and are buy- 
ing cautiously. 

The White House, in fact, is being 
told that inventories are the thing to 
watch. They are at an all-time high and 
require continued heavy sales to support 
them. The Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank warns that any broad attempt by 
business firms to trim inventories could 
send business generally on a downhill 
slide. 

From the East, appraisals are colored 
by stock-market activity. The plunge in 
stock prices is taken as a sign that busi- 
ness activity is due for some downturn 
before long. Investors obviously are bet- 
ting that earnings and dividends will not 
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BUSINESS ON MAIN STREET: GENERALLY GOOD, WITH A FEW DANGER SIGNS 


show up as well next year. On the other 
hand, Eastern financial houses point to 
the business confidence that is reflected 
in new flotations of securities. They are 
at a postwar record for both corporations 
and municipalities, and the volume in 
the second half of the year is expected 
to be as large as for the first half. 

Retail trade also has taken a jolt in 
this area. Department-store sales in the 
New York and Philadelphia areas fell 
sharply just before Labor Day and show 
only a slight recovery since. Merchants 
hope that sales for the remainder of the 
year will equal last year’s volume. Almost 
none count on any improvement over a 
year ago. 

When it comes to production, how- 
ever, the White House gets a different 
story. Output is high. Two aircraft com- 
panies are adding to pay rolls, although 
another plant is cutting hours from 42 
to 40 a week. New York State officials re- 
port employment in the area at record 
highs, but with hours in metal working 
plants shaved from 42 to 41.7 a week. 

In soft-goods industries, optimism is 
fairly general. Garment manufacturers 
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are counting on large production in 
months ahead and makers of men’s 
clothing doubt that volume will be af- 
fected by a 6 per cent boost in prices. 
Glove manufacturers, however, are hold- 
ing back deliveries at customers’ requests. 
One textile mill in up-State New York is 
closed and carpet mills have trimmed 
production a bit. 

Construction is rebounding in the New 
York City area from the effects of a 
trucking strike. Plant expansion has been 
vast on Long Island, particularly in elec- 
tronics and aircraft. New plants also are 
going up in New Jersey and up-State 
New York. Home building is off some- 
what in the New York and New Jersey 
suburbs, but is reported to be holding 
high in other sections. 

Real estate agents in the East voice 
the universal complaint that houses are 
becoming harder to sell. Prospective 
homeowners are more inclined to shop 
around. There is also more trouble in 
getting mortgage money at terms that 
buyers can afford. 

From New England, reports to the 
White House are cautiously optimistic. 






“Standard Ol Co. (N.J.) 


New England’s textile industry, in the 
doldrums a year ago, is staging a re 
covery. The shoe industry, declining a bit 
now, has just had the best six months in 
its history. 

More heartening to New England in- 
dustrialists is the area’s altered industrial 
complexion. New England no longer de- 
pends so heavily on textile and other 
soft goods. Metal industries now pre 
dominate, and they are doing quite well 
at the moment. Factory orders are run 
ning 7 per cent ahead of a year ago, and 
activity is expected to stay high for 
several months at least. New England is 
in the forefront of electronics develop 
ment and industrial research, activities 
that are expected to remain high. There 
is less employment, however, in com 
struction and nonelectrical machinery. 
Defense production accounts for only 
about 15 per cent of current output. 

Retail trade slumped late in August, 
but recovered somewhat in September. 
However, New England merchants are 
not counting on any marked sales in- 
crease. They think they will do well if 
they come within 5 per cent of last year. 
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Housing starts down. Orders slow for 
building supplies. Steel, auto, appli- 
ance production off. Scattered layoffs; 
work weeks shortened. Consumer 
spending declining in farm areas. 


NEW ENGLANO 


Business generally good, except for 
shipbuilding. Textile mills consider- 
ably more active than a year ago. 
Electronics rising. Less employment 
in construction and machinery plants. 





| THE FAR 
wesr 


Housing starts down. 
Auto sales turning down. 
tumber prices weak, with 
cutbacks in production, 
workers laid off. Tourist 
trade is somewhat dis- 


appointing. 


WE SOUTHWEST ts 


Oil production being cut back. Farm 
income down sharply from low 
prices, drought, insect attacks. Pay 
rolls of industry holding up. Retail 
trade steady at a high level. 















THE 
~ EAST 


Stock market down sharply. 
Retail trade sluggish. Gar- 
ment industry more active. 
Men’s wear prices higher. 
Building activity recovering 
after prolonged strikes. 


THE Sout 


People slower in paying bills. 
Furniture sales off 11 per cent. 
Activity high in apparel, textiles, 
chemical plants; down in wood 
products, rubber, leather goods. 


e 
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1 the From the Far West come complaints sparked when the price was cut to $22,- are making a better showing, but furni- 
a re § that houses, automobiles and other “big 500, but prospects found the financing ture sales are down 11 per cent. People 
a bit | ticket” items are harder to sell. terms too stiff. This is reported to be a_ also are slower in paying their install- 
hs in Auto dealers seem quite generally to _ typical experience. ment debts. 

be trimming their profits in order to Otherwise, West Coast business ap- Lumber mills and woodworking plants 
d in- § push sales. One California dealer offered pears to be thriving. Employment is ex- are turning out less volume than former- 
strial J to give any car owner $300 above the ap- pected to reach an all-time high this ly. Manufacturers of rubber products and 
r de- J praised value as a trade-in allowance on autumn in the San Francisco Bay area. leather goods also are slowing their pace 
other J anew car. Others are shaving list prices, Aircraft workers in San Diego are a bit. But increased activity is reported 
pre- } sometimes as much as $400 on medium- more numerous now than a year ago from this area’s growing chemical plants. 
well § priced cars. Used-car prices have been and Los Angeles seems to be headed Defense production in the South is ex- 
run § slashed, with the result that sales are for another employment peak. The lum- panding, too, and there has been the 
,and | increasing, inventories dropping. ber industry in the Northwest, however, same recovery in the textile industry 
| for Detroit's answer to these dealer prob- is a sore spot. Production has outpaced here as in New England. 
nd is § lems, which occur in other parts of the shipments for some months and _ prices The Southwest has been plagued 
elop- | country, too, is that the auto industry is are cracking. with misfortune. Farmers, hurt by low 
vities J Simply returning to “normal.” Auto sales In Arizona the tourist season has been prices for cattle and cotton, have been hit 
there § actually are running well ahead of a year disappointing. The tourist trade has again by drought and insects. In other 
con § ago. dropped from year-ago levels and, up _ sections of the Southwest, floods added 
nery. Housing starts are down in the Pacific to July, had shown a decline for five to the damage. The oil industry is cur- 
only J area and tight mortgage money is getting straight months. There is some pressure tailing production. Factory pay rolls, 

the blame. One San Francisco developer in this State to legalize gambling, so as however, are increasing, and retail trade 
gust, f Postponed a project calling for 1,100 to be better able to compete with Neva- is making a better showing than in most 
aber. | homes, plus a shopping center. He said he da for the tourist dollar. other parts of the country. 
; are} Could not arrange satisfactory financing. From the South, reports are spotty. All in all, Mr. Eisenhower is being 
s in- f Existing houses also are hard to move. In the Virginia-Carolinas area, retail told that many signs point to a slowing 
el] if |} One home was offered at $24,500 and sales are below a year ago. In other parts of the boom, but there are no signs at all 
year} found no buyers. More interest was of the Southeast, department-store sales of distress. 
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SEQUEL TO A SPY CASE 


Communism’‘s smooth-func- 
tioning underground in Europe 
has done it again. Four more peo- 
ple have vanished without a 
trace. 

This time it's the wife and chil- 
dren of a missing British diplo- 
mat. He disappeared behind the 
Iron Curtain two years ago. 

Ominous overtones go along 
with it. Could the same under- 
ground be smuggling out Allied 
secrets and defense plans? 


Reported from 
LONDON, GENEVA and WASHINGTON 

The strange mystery of Britain’s two 
missing diplomats is deepening. 

More than two years ago, Donald 
Maclean and Guy Burgess vanished 
without a trace. With them on their mid- 
night sailing from Southampton harbor 
went knowledge of many diplomatic and 
atomic secrets of the Western world. 
Their destination lay behind the Iron 
Curtain along a path carefully laid out 
by a slick-running Communist under- 
ground. 

Now, dramatically, Melinda Maclean, 
American-born wife of one of the missing 
diplomats, has herself vanished with her 
three children, Fergus, 9 years old, Don- 
ald, 7, and Melinda, 27 months. 

The same mysterious circumstances 
surround both disappearances. In each 
case there are fictitious friends or false 
names, a story to keep from arousing 
suspicion for two or three days, a short 
dash in an automobile to the getaway 
point, a quick fade-out, then a belated 
message—written by someone else—claim- 
ing that all is well. 

Communist intrigue once more has 
closed around another group of people 
to whisk them through the Curtain. 

Donald Maclean, it became clear, 
was going to be reunited with his wife, 
his two sons for whom he cares deeply, 
and the baby daughter he had never 
seen. The diplomat, whose disappear- 
ance had been passed off by the British 
Foreign Office and intelligence services 
first as a spree in France, then as murder 
or suicide, obviously was very much 
alive. It also seemed clear that he was 
very much connected with a secret or- 
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Why Did Mrs. Maclean 


ganization that worked effectively in 
Britain, Switzerland, France, Italy and 
other countries. 

Maclean—or agents working with him 
—had been in touch with Mrs. Maclean. 
Arrangements had been made for her 
flight. Police and intelligence services 
were lax, were hoodwinked, or maybe 
know more than they will ever tell. 

Mrs. Maclean’s disappearance, at any 
rate, showed evidence of careful plan- 
ning by someone. 

She had spent a large part of the sum- 


Vanish in Switzerland? 


near Montreux, about 50 miles away, 
Mrs. Maclean did not give the address of 
the villa, but said she would meet the 
friend at a Montreux hotel. She would 
be back Sunday, she said. About 2 
o'clock in the afternoon, she drove off. 

A British passport, valid until 1958, 
was in her purse. Her checkbook wvas left 
behind. 

Friday evening, about dusk, she was 
seen at Lausanne, a city about halfway 
between Geneva and Montreux. The 
black sedan stopped at a garage near the 





—United Press 


MELINDA MARLING MACLEAN 
Last seen one Friday at dusk 


mer in Spain and on the quiet Mediter- 
ranean island of Majorca, returning on 
September 7 to Geneva, where she lived 
with her mother, Mrs. Melinda Dunbar. 

The day before she disappeared she 
went to her bank—a branch of Lloyds, 
a British banking firm—and arranged 
payment of outstanding bills. Friday, 
the day of departure, she went back to 
the bank and drew 700 Swiss francs in 
cash—about $163. 

She paid a small garage bill, bought 
a tank of gasoline for her black Chevro- 
let sedan and returned home to pack 
three small bags with clothing. She told 
her mother a story about going to spend 
a week end with an old friend from 
Cairo, where Maclean had once been 
counselor of the British Embassy. 

The friend, she said, was named Rob- 
bins or Rummings and he lived in a villa 


railroad station. She arranged to leave 
the car for eight days, told the garage 
attendant she was catching a train in a 
few minutes. The three children were 
with her. Their luggage, by now, was 
missing. The next train out was headed 
for Zurich. 

André Guignard, a professor at Lau- 
sanne University, said he spotted her and 
the children in a second-class compartt- 
ment on the Zurich express. Mrs. Mac- 
lean, losing sight of the boys once, 
seemed almost hysterical, but calmed 
down when she spotted them again. 

At Zurich, her train made direct con- 
nections with the Orient Express, headed 
east through Austria. Mrs. Maclean was 
on the Express. A ticket collector re- 
members seeing her and the children. 
Her tickets, he recalls, were good only to 
Bad Gastein, a resort in the U.S. zone 
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of Austria. From there, roads and trains 
go to the Russian zone, and to Italy, 
Yugoslavia and Germany. 

British security officers, long assigned 
to the Maclean case, tried to find her 
route from there. But cold clues were all 
they had. Mrs. Maclean was in Austria 
two days before the police knew she had 
even left Geneva. 

Mrs. Dunbar, apparently not too wor- 
ried, notified Geneva police by letter 
Tuesday afternoon, two days after Mrs. 
Maclean was to be back. She had noti- 
fed the British consulate, then tele- 
phoned the Foreign Office in London. 

A telegram for Mrs. Dunbar came 
Wednesday. Police intercepted the mes- 
sage. “Terribly sorry delay in contact- 
ing you,” it said. “Unforeseen circum- 
stances have arisen. I am staying here 
longer. Please advise school [that] boys 
[will] return [in] about a week’s time. 
All extremely well. Pink Rose in mar- 
yvelous form. Love from all. Melinda.” 

The message was filed at Territet, a 
resort village near Montreux. The wom- 
an who filed it was not Mrs. Maclean. 
The handwriting of the original mes- 
sage was not Mrs. Maclean’s. The “un- 
foreseen circumstances” are a mystery. 
The week-end host and his villa are 
phony. 

No foreshadow of involvement in in- 
ternational mystery darkened Mrs. Mac- 
lean’s younger days. She is the daughter 
of a Chicago oil-company executive, was 
well educated, worked for a time in the 
U.S. Embassy in Paris. There she met 
Maclean and in 1940 they were married. 
He rose rapidly in the diplomatic world. 
Then, suddenly, Communist intrigue en- 
veloped the Macleans. 

Similarities between the vanishing 
acts of Melinda Maclean and Donald 
Maclean are evident, even to the nature 
of the telegrams. 

Shortly after Maclean’s disappearance, 
his wife received a telegram from Paris. 
It was written in a stranger’s hand, but 
signed “Teento”—a nickname known 
only to intimates. In Mrs. Maclean’s 
message, the words “Pink Rose” are a 
nickname for baby Melinda. 

What happens in a strange world of 
intrigue and drama unfolds in the case 
of the missing diplomats and the van- 
ishing family. It is a cloak-and-dagger 
story strange enough to be unbelievable 
even as a script for a spy movie. 

What are the vaunted detectives of 
Scotland Yard’s special branch doing? 
What do Britain’s counterspies in MI-5 
know? ‘There’s a British secret-service 
branch even more hush-hush than MI-5. 
What are its agents doing? Have they 
been caught looking the wrong way? 
Or was Mrs. Maclean bait, to start a 
new trail they could follow? 

Clues pointing to Switzerland as a 
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FROM SWITZERLAND: A STRANGE TELEGRAM 
“Pink Rose in marvelous form” 


point of contact between the vanished 
diplomat and his wife have been avail- 
able to them for months. A mysterious 
deposit of $2,800 cropped up in Mrs. 
Dunbar’s bank account shortly before 
Melinda and the three children came to 
Switzerland to live. The money was 
transferred from an Iron Curtain bank. 

This deposit was pooh-poohed as un- 
important. Now its significance falls into 
place in the puzzle. 

Kidnaping of Melinda Maclean and 
her family is discarded by those who 
have studied the strange disappearing 
acts in postwar Europe closely. 

A Soviet courier, instead, is supposed 
to have told Mrs. Maclean that she could 


be reunited with her husband. She is 
believed to hawe agreed on_ family 
grounds alone. Unlike her husband, and 
his colleague, Burgess. every sign sug- 
gests that Mrs. Maclean was not a Com- 
munist sympathizer. But, when the time 
came to go, she knew exactly where and 
how she was going. 

To the Communists, the services of 
Maclean and Burgess are of the highest 
importance. Maclean especially is im- 
portant. His mind is brilliant and he was 
a rising star in the Foreign Office. His 
skill, and his intimate knowledge of 
British and U.S. secrets are highly 
valuable. If his work was slipping while 
he pined for an absent family, what 
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FROM ROME: SEVERAL VANISHING ACTS 
Fugitives left a zigzag trail 
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would be more natural than to bring 
the family to him? 

Disappearance of Mrs. Maclean ap- 
pears to be one more Soviet move in 
pulling together Westerners who will 
carry on anti-American work. 

Maclean and Burgess both had served 
in the U.S. Burgess had been Second 
Secretary in the British Embassy in 
Washington. Maclean was a bigger fish. 
When he disappeared, he was head of 
the American desk in the Foreign Office. 
He had been First Secretary in the 
British Embassy in Washington. 

Maclean was secretary of the Com- 
bined Policy Committee, which looked 
at U.S., British and Canadian atomic 
secrets and decided which ones could be 
made public. He had a pass that gave 
him day and night entree into the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s offices. 

Although both were assigned to the 
U.S., both hated America. Both also 
were Communist agents, according to 
accounts given by intimates. Burgess ad- 
mitted being a Communist age-t in the 
1930s and tried to recruit a friend as an- 
other agent. Maclean followed the Com- 
munist line for years before admitting, 
shortly before he fled, that he was an 
agent. Then, confiding his secret, he 
dared his friend to turn him in. 

“They knew everything.” Maclean 
and Burgess were skilled propagandists. 
And both were on the inside—so much 
so that when Dean Acheson heard of 
their disappearance while he was U.S. 
Secretary of State, he is said to have 
exclaimed, “Oh, my God, they knew 
everything.” Before a Senate committee, 
he said, with more restraint, that their 
disappearance “quite a 
matter.” 
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DONALD MACLEAN 
. secrets went with him 


The way they vanished showed the 
cleverness of the underground. 

Burgess rented a car, packed clothes 
for a week end in France. At 5:30 p.m. 
on May 25, 1951, he got a mysterious 
telephone call. Maclean spent the day in 
the Foreign Office, returned as usual to 
his country home. Burgess drove up late 
in the evening, was presented to Mrs. 
Maclean under a false name, and the pair 
conferred privately. They made excuses 
for an overnight absence, drove to 
Southampton, abandoned the car and 
caught the boat for France. 

Best evidence available indicates 
the pair used a train, a plane and a car 
to beat a zigzag passage to Rome. From 
Rome, the underground trail pointed to 
Prague. The Italian capital-where Com- 
munists are numerous—already had been 
used as a jumping-off place for Com- 
munist smuggling of important people. 

Bruno Pontecorvo, a British atomic 
scientist, and his family vanished from 
Rome. From there, they took a plane, 
boat and train to Stockholm, en route 
to Helsinki, then to Russia. Pontecorvo’s 
case, too, followed a pattern similar 
to the disappearance of the diplomats 
and Mrs. Maclean. 

Pontecorvo took a vacation in Italy. He 
was to return to his job as a physicist 
at Britain’s Harwell atomic-research cen- 
ter. Then word was sent that he was un- 
avoidably delayed. Meanwhile, he was 
whisked away. 

Americans of value to the Communists 
also have vanished while behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Noel Field vanished in Prague. Field 
was a brilliant Harvard graduate who 
worked for the State Department for 
10 years, then, in 1936, shifted to 


——, 


the League of Nations staff. During the 
war, he aided U.S. counterspies wh 
were operating out of Zurich, Switze,. 
land. In May, 1949, he walked out of 
the Palace Hotel in Prague and disap. 
peared. His room was in order, his 
clothes were hanging neatly in the closet 

At the trial of Alger Hiss, Field was 
named as a Communist agent in the De. 
partment of State. At the trial of Rudolf 
Slansky in Prague, he was listed as ay 
American agent. - 

Three months after Noel Field yap. 
ished, his brother Hermann and Noel 
wife flew to Prague. Hermann, a Cleve. 
land architect, went on to Warsaw. 
saw some friends, and vanished at War. 
saw airport on his way back to Prague 
Mrs. Field disappeared from her hote 
the next day. 

Behavior that appears normal, righi 
up to the instant of disappearance, char. 
acterizes almost every case of a vanish. 
ing Briton or American. In every case, 
the missing person either is one who ha 
knowledge the Communists can use, o 
is a relative of the missing man. 

Clues and circumstances all point in 
the same direction—toward a highly abk 
set of Communist operatives who are 
outwitting the best of Western intelli 
gence agents. 

Ominous questions—so far lacking 
clear answers—are raised. Who will be 
the next victim to disappear? And how 
many of the deepest secrets of the West: 
ern world are being slickly bootlegged 
into Moscow by these agents? 


(For a detailed study of the characters 
and Communist backgrounds of Mac- 
lean and Burgess by a personal friend, 
see page 58.) 


MACLEAN‘S FAMILY MARKED TIME 
Who arranged the flight? 
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| lhe man who 


nearly had 


foo many orders 


(A TRUE STORY) 


\VE YOU ever been in a position where 
H your sales were so great they threat- 
ened to put you out of business ? 

That’s what had happened to a manu- 
facturer we met back in 1938. He had a 
small business just a few years old, and 
he was doing fine. He made metal mould- 
ing trim and turned out a quality product. 
But he had accumulated orders that called 
for more equipment and more materials 
and he was pressed for working capital. 
He needed $25,000, and he needed it 
quick. 

His auditor knew The First National 
Bank of Chicago and brought him to us. 
He introduced him to the officers of our 
Division C, which handles financing of 
metal working industries. 

Now, the officers of Division C are 
specialists, and have been for nearly fifty 
years. Like the officers in the nine other 
Divisions of our Commercial Department, 
they deal only with a relatively small 
group of basic industries. They spend 
nearly as much time in the field as they 
do at their desks. They get to know their 
industries intimately. 

What they look for when they deal with 
a prospect like this manufacturer is not 
only “tangible assets,” but a thing we 
call the five ‘“‘P’s.” 

People — product — plant — profit — we 
checked those four first. Yes, he had 
them. His character and his knowledge 


qualified him for his plans. His product 











was fine and he knew how to make it bet- 
ter. His plant was small, but adequate 
for his present operations. And he was 
making a profit. 

We needed to know just one more 
thing. The fifth “P” . . . did his business 
have a potential? And that was one thing 
the officers of Division C could judge un- 
hesitatingly from their specialized experi- 
ence in the metal working field. 

We loaned him the $25,000. And it was 
a good loan. His profits were exceptional. 
A few years later he was ready for big 
expansion and we helped him finance the 
building of a new, modern plant—with 
loans that totaled almost half a million 
dollars. In 1952 he asked our advice on 
building a West Coast plant. There was a 
big, new market there for his products 
and good sources of steel and other raw 
materials. With a local plant he could cut 
transportation We thought he 
should build it, and loaned him another 
half million dollars. 


costs. 


Today the company’s sales are ten 
times what they were when he came to us, 
and net worth #s twenty times what it 
was on that day in 1938. 

This is not an uncommon story with us. 
Many companies like our friend’s come 
to us for help with term loans. Loans to 
be repaid out of profitable operations. 
They find here a dynamic concept of cred- 
it for industry in which understanding, 
knowledge of industry, and faith become 
as important as collateral. 

We believe that our Divisional setup, 
which makes possible this kind of lending, 
is unique in its specialization. Delays 
are out. The Division officers have the 
authority to commit the Bank on their 
decisions. 

And this Divisional specialization gives 
business men something they count as 
equally valuable—counsel that grows 
from intimate knowledge of their indus- 
try, its markets, trends, practices and 
sources of supply. 

Can you use this kind of financing serv- 
ice? A phone call, a wire, a letter will 
bring us together. Whatever your busi- 
ness or wherever you are located, we'll be 
glad to acquaint you with the Division 
that serves your industrial field. 








Building with Industry since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Wraps Coming Off Atomic Weapons 


Drastic changes are in store for 
Eurcpe’s defenders, with U. S. 
atomic guns now on their way. 

Tactics are to be changed, 
oficn reversed. Make-up of task 
forces will be altered, mobility 
stressed, timetables speeded. 

The plan: To send 2 to 4 atomic 
battalions to Europe this year, 10 
eventua:ly. Atomic shells may 
follow soon. 


PARIS 

Atomic weapons are being fitted 
rizht now into the defense pattern for 
Western Europe. The first atomic can- 
non are on their way to Germany— 
and a revolution in ground warfare 
lies just ahead. 

U.S. stockpiles of A-bombs and A- 
shells tor use on the battlefield are mount- 
ing. The GI is to learn how to maneu- 
ver in atomic warfare, how to handle 
himself on radioactive battlefields. That 
training is in store eventually for Allied 
armies, too. 

These startling changes can now be 
described for the first time. 

Until recently, U.S. atomic training 
concentrated on strategic bombing of 





Soviet industrial centers. Early this year, 
U.S. atomic war heads began pouring 
off assembly lines in numbers that out- 
stripped storage facilities. An “era of 
atomic plenty” caught American gen- 
erals unprepared. 

Action. Now the rush is on to put 
ground warfare on an atomic footing: 

e Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens 
announced that the U.S. is sending 
one battalion of six 280-millimeter can- 
non, and 800 soldiers to an Ameri- 
can division in Germany. Behind this 
move is President Eisenhower's de- 
cision to send about 10 atomic-artillery 
battalions to Europe. Two to four of 
these 800-man units, with guns of 20- 
mile range, are expected to arrive this 
year. 

® Military men expect President Ei- 
senhower to ask Congress next January 
to ease the Atomic Energy Act, which 
now limits the training and equipping 
of U.S. allies for atomic combat and de- 
fense. 

e The first detailed study ever made 
of the use of atomic weapons in defense 
of Europe has been completed at head- 
quarters of Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Supreme Commander of Allied forces 
in Europe. This study is being reviewed 
now by high U.S., British and French 
military officers in Washington—and the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff are using it 
also as a key factor in their own major 


—United Press 


ATOMIC GUN IS FIRED 
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For today’s soldiers, tomorrow's warfare 


Inside Story: New U.S. Plans to Defend Europe 


review of American global military stra. 
egy and defense build-up. 

e Europe's first atomic war games 
were launched this month and will cop. 
tinue into October. Simulated atom 
explosions, in Germany and every other 
likely battle theater from the North At 
lantic to Turkey, are being staged unde, 
elaborate secrecy precautions. 

e U.S. Gen. Lauris Norstad, as Gen. 
eral Gruenther’s new air deputy, has been 
authorized to plan and request tactical 
atomic-bomhing missions by America 
strategic bombers and Thunderjet fighter. 
bombers. 

@ More than 300 Allied generals and 
other staff officers have been given 
brief U.S. indoctrination in atomic com 
bat. These courses, given at a_ schol 
in the Bavarian Alps, were started i 
April and will continue on a permanent 
basis. 

In war games now being staged in 
Europe, only one simulated A-blast ij 
being “played” in each military theater 
But if war comes, it is likely that hu- 
dreds of A-bombs and A-shells will be 
exploded in the first week of combat. 

This means there will be drastic 
changes in the make-up of conventional 
ground and air forces, and in their tacti- 
cal training. 

To spotlight some of these changes, 
U.S. experts have “refought” with 4- 
bombs the 1944 Saint-Lo battle in Nor 
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TROOPS AND THE BOMB 
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mandy, where Gen. George S. Patton's 
US. Third Army took 48 hours to break 
out of the Normandy peninsula for its 
dash across France. 

Patton had three Allied divisions of 
58,000 men at the front, backed up by 
an equal reserve force. Opposing him 
were 5,000 Germans dug in on a 6,000- 
yard front, backed up by 1,000 support 
troops. Some 5,000 tons of bombs and 
9.000 tons of shells were dropped on the 
Germans in the 48-hour battle. 

The U.S. study showed that three jet 
fighter-bombers, dropping three A-bombs, 
would have produced the same effect 
for Patton as his 2,600 Allied planes and 
35 battalions of artillery. The timetable 
would have been sliced from two days to 
one hour. 

On the other hand, if the Germans 
had used atomic weapons, the Allied 
build-up could never have taken place. 
One German A-bomb would have in- 
flicted 6,000 casualties on Allied front- 
line troops, 25,000 casualties on reserve 
divisions. 

Basic shifts. Leading U.S. experts on 
atomic weapons freely admit that they 
grasp only dimly, as yet, the enor- 
mous tactical changes implied in these 
findings. But certain basic elements are 
evident. 

¢ In the past, a major objective of de- 
fense has been to prevent the enemy 
from concentrating for an attack. With 
A-weapons, the objective will be the re- 
verse—to compel the enemy to concen- 
trate into a profitable atomic target. 

e Enemy attempts to cross rivers may 
now be encouraged, rather than discour- 
aged. An enemy build-up within a con- 
tained bridgehead makes an ideal A- 
target. 
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e Attacking forces, facing atomic 
weapons, must concentrate quickly, per- 
haps at night, then deploy rapidly and 
attack in dispersed formations. One U.S. 
exercise showed that an airborne division 
could assemble and begin deployment 
within 29 minutes after being dropped. 
After that, it was not a suitable A-target. 

e If the attackers could infiltrate de- 
fending lines, the enemy could not use 
atomic weapons against them. 

e Break-throughs opened by A-bombs 
or shells would have to be exploited in 
hours instead of days. High mobility is 
essential, Within a short time after an 
A-burst, a man in a vehicle can cross 
radioactive ground with impunity. An 
infantryman, walking across, would be 
exposed to gamma rays for a length of 
time that could prove lethal. 

© Defending forces must devise means 
of locating the enemy’s momentary as- 
sembly areas and hitting them immedi- 
ately with A-weapons. Pilots need better 
training in A-target recognition, com- 
munications must be speeded up. Army 
divisions need _ specially-trained and 
equipped units for target detection, as 
well as defense against enemy A-weap- 
ons. 

e Advance warning of atomic raids 
is far more vital than in a conventional 
raid, where there may be time to take 
cover between the first and last bomb. 
One A-bomb can inflict more damage in- 
stantaneously than can 2,000 heavy 
bombers with conventional bombs. Air 
forces need fewer bombers, more inter- 
ceptors. Air-raid-warning systems need 
overhauling—present radar equipment 
rarely can detect the atomic bomber, 
which usually will be a single jet plane 

(Continued on page 23) 
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NATO MANEUVERS WITH CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 
Atomic cannon are on the way 
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BAWI is a two-way street 


... Says Governor Hugh White of Mississippi 


One year ago, in a similar message, I outlined the provi- 
sions of Mississippis BAWI plan and its advantages for 
Southward looking industry. Interest in this program has 
now reached the highest peak since its origin in 1936. 


BAWI’s success is due to the fact that it is a “two-way 
street” — good for the people of Mississippi — good for 
industries locating or expanding in the state. 


The rate of growth in most economic categories in recent 
years has been greater for Mississippi than for the South 
or the nation as a whole. 


From industry’s standpoint, Mississippi's BAWI program 
offers competitive advantages unequaled by any other state. 
They include a large reservoir of friendly labor, expanding 
nearby markets, adequate fuel and electricity, a wealth of 
raw materials and the financial benefits of the BAWI plan. 


Under this plan political subdivisions are authorized to 
vote bonds to finance the purchase of land and the construc- 
tion of buildings for lease to new or expanding industries. 
Time and again our people have expressed their faith in 
industry by action at the polls in voting for industrial bonds 
under this program, proof of the progressive attitude of 
Mississippians and their government toward business and 
industry. 

We invite your further investigation of Mississippi and 
its BAWI plan. Your request for detailed information will 
be handled promptly and treated with confidence. 


Sincerely, 


“ 


Governor 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


State Office Building — Jacksons, Wississippi 
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cloaked by decoy flights of other iden- 
tical planes. 

e Medical units must be reorganized to 
handle casualties that occur simulta- 
neously in large numbers. Company com- 
manders need Geiger counters to tell 
when it’s safe to enter radioactive areas. 
Eventually all soldiers entering such 
areas May Carry simple instruments to 
tell them when personal exposure has 
reached the danger point. 

Revising the organization, equipment 
and tactics of U.S. ground forces for 
the atomic age is seen as a lengthy task. 
Knowledge of atomic weapons is limited 
to very few men so far. 

Readying the armed forces of U.S. 
allies presents even more difficulties. 

Still pending are negotiations with 
European governments to build stock- 
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ONE BATTERY OF ATOMIC ARTILLERY 
Europe is to get many of them 


piles of U.S. atomic shells and bombs in 
continental Europe. So far, the U.S. has 
such an agreement only for Britain. U.S. 
atomic-artillery battalions sent to Ger- 
many will carry only “conventional” shells 
with them until agreements are reached 
with Allied governments. Atomic shells, 
some of which have an explosive power 
more than half that of the Hiroshima A- 
bomb, will be stockpiled in the U. S. and 
Britain for the time being. 

The U.S. objective, initially, is to 
place American atomic artillery _bat- 
talions and A-shell stockpiles in France, 
Germany and Holland. The big guns 
would be used to defend the Rhine, the 
most formidable river barrier in Europe. 
There, the Russians would have to con- 
centrate large forces for a crossing—thus 
offering highly vulnerable atomic targets. 

In addition to atomic artillery, the 
U.S. wants to build stockpiles of tactical 
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A-bombs near fighter-bomber bases al- 
ready operating in Europe. Bases in 
Britain are too far from prospective bat- 
tle fronts for really effective use of atomic 
fighter-bombers. 

U.S. officials are moving cautiously 
toward these goals. They fear that any 
atomic-warfare plans will stir up a politi- 
cal hornet’s nest in Europe, giving the 
Communists a propaganda weapon. 

A few European leaders have been 
sounded out informally—but formal ne- 
gotiations were postponed until after the 
German elections. 

In the talks ahead, European govern- 
ments are expected to request, as a min- 
imum, a voice in determining the use of 
A-weapons. They will point out that 
atomic bases and stockpiles on their soil 
would subject them to atomic retaliation. | 





—United Press 


A precedent for a complete veto al- 
ready exists in Britain. American atomic 
bombs stockpiled there are in unassem- 
bled form, with nuclear war heads stored 
separately from the bomb cases. Under 
a 1948 agreement, not a single A-bomb 
can be assembled and carried aloft in an 
American plane without the personal 
permission of Britain’s Prime Minister. 

To sweeten the negotiations for favor- 
able arrangements, U.S. military men 
are suggesting that some atomic cannon 
and atomic fighter-bombers be offered to 
U.S. allies, on condition that the A-shells 
and A-bombs themselves be stockpiled 
in Europe in American custody. 

Opposition by Congress has so far 
prevented transfer to Allied armies not 
only of atomic weapons, but of many 
other new American weapons and elec- 
tronic devices. Congressional action to 
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Among the hundreds of major com- 
panies operating successfully in 





Mississippi are these outstanding 





names in American industry... 






International Paper Company 
(paper and rayon pulp) 
Natchez and Moss Point 


Masonite Corporation 
(wall board), Laurel 


Spencer Chemical Corporation 
(anhydrous ammonia) 
Vicksburg 


Marquette Cement Company 
(cement), Brandon 


Wells Lamopt Glove Corporation 
(work gloves), Philadelphia, 
Eupora, Waynesboro 


Rice Stix Company 
(dress shirts) 
Water Valley, Houston 


Strutwear, Incorporated 
(hosiery), Clarksdale 


American Paper Tube Company 
(spindles), Port Gibson 


Oldbury Electrochemical Co. 
Columbus 


Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co. 
(jute bagging), Indianola 


Talon, Incorporated 
(zippers), Morton 


B.V.D. Company, Inc. 
(underwear), Pascagoula 


Westinghouse Corporation 
(lighting fixtures), Vicksburg 


Movie Star, Incorporated 
(lingerie), Poplarville 


Carnation Company 
(condensed milk), Tupelo 
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ease security restrictions of the Atomic 
Energy Act is seen as essential if Allied 
forces are to be trained effectively in 
atomic combat. 

At the new school of atomic weapons in 
Bavaria, atomic tactics are being taught 
to Allied generals and staff officers in 
relays of 40. But, under the Atomic 
Energy Act, little can be told to them. 
A four-day course for generals and a 10- 
day course for staff officers exhaust all 
the information that can be given them on 
a subject that warrants at least a three- 
month course according to U.S. officials. 

All instruction deals with the Hiro- 
shima-type bomb, which went off 
with the force of 20,000 tons of TNT. 
Since 1945, however, the U.S. has de- 
veloped vastly greater bombs, as well 
as smaller weapons—each producing 
totally different effects. No information 
on them can be given even to top 
Allied generals. 

Nor can an Allied corps or field-army 
commander be told how many A-weap- 
ons, or what kinds, he can plan to use in 
combat—information he would need to 
plan his tactics. 

With one Hiroshima-type bomb at his 
disposal per week, he would plan one 
kind of campaign. With 50 A-bombs or 
A-shells of different types, he would plan 
to fight in an entirely different way. 

Brake on planning. Without this 
knowledge, U.S. atomic experts say, it is 
impossible to draft realistic war plans or 
effectively train officers for atomic com- 
bat. And they fear that, as U.S. ground 
forces get started on their revolutionary 
training in atomic tactical warfare, a 
wide gap will open between America’s 
forces and those of its allies. 

In the American forces, new weapons 
and tactics will play a bigger and bigger 
role. But American troops hold only 
about half of the Allied 500-mile central 
front, and the remainder of the 4,000- 
mile European defense perimeter is held 
by European forces. Those _ allies, 
equipped only with older weapons, 
would be more vulnerable—and thus, ulti- 
mately, endanger U.S. troops on their 
flanks. 

One effect of the information black- 
out on atomic weapons has been a tend- 
ency on the part of military men— 
American and Allied—to underestimate 
their importance. 

On a recent field exercise in Ger- 
many, a U.S. battalion commander was 
asked how atomic weapons would affect 
his infantry tactics. He replied: “Not at 
all—there hasn't been an_ important 
change in infantry tactics in decades.” 
A three-star European general com- 
mented: “An A-bomb is no different 
from any other kind of bomb. It just 
has a bigger bang.” 

American officers trained at atomic- 
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. strategic planning 


weapons schools in the U.S. shudder 
when they hear such remarks. 

On the rosier side, however. they 
point out that it is only since June, 1949, 
that the U.S. Army was able to break 
the atomic monopoly of the Strategic Air 
Command and begin research in tactical 
atomic weapons. And it has been only 
two years since the Atomic Energy Conm- 
mission permitted the Army to instruct 
U.S. officers in the “family” of atomic 
weapons. 

Now, with the first step taken to in- 
troduce tactical. A-weapons to Europe, 
U.S. atomic experts are preparing the 
long-delayed revolution in Western mili- 
tary defense plans and training. 
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(Advertisement) 


SINCE THE OUTBREAK of war in Korea, America 
has been working against time to build up its Air 
Power. Only our military leaders and Congress 
can decide how much Air Power we should have 
at any given time. Yet, as a leading manufacturer, 
we feel a responsibility to help you understand 
the vast complexity of modern aircraft .. . and 
why a “happy medium” level of production must 
be maintained in peace so that we can expand 
quickly to meet emergencies. Second-best Air 
Power is not enough in war. America’s future 
security demands a long-range Air Power pro- 
gram in peace as:well as in emergencies. 


SLEEK NAVY “REGULUS,” UNDER DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1947, IS ADVANCED SURFACE-TO-SURFACE GUIDED MISSILE BUILT BY CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT. 
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UIDED MISSILES 
ARE COMING OF AGE 


MORE THAN 10 YEARS AFTER FIRST WORK BEGAN 


LTHOUGH years of work are still ahead, a whole new 
breed of flying weapons is fast changing concepts of 
future offensive and defensive aerial warfare. 


These are the guided missiles—sleek, high-speed prod- 
ucts of industry and science. Unlike ordinary bombs or 
shells, they can be guided by remote control to targets 
after they have been launched. Large missiles are being 
developed to fly hundreds of miles to blast massive targets; 
smaller versions to intercept and bring down the highest- 
flying enemy bombers. 


Four basic types of guided missiles are being developed. 
These are: 1. surface-to-surface missiles, the largest—made 
to be fired from the ground or Navy ships against distant 
surface targets; 2. surface-to-air missiles—anti-aircraft 
weapons; 3. air-to-air missiles—designed to replace guns 
as primary armament for aircraft of the future; 4. air-to- 
surface missiles—to be launched in the air from areas 
outside the enemy’s heaviest defenses for guided flight to 
a surface target. 


Some of these types, like Chance Vought’s Regulus, are 
in limited production today. But much development work 
lies ahead—it may be many years before these missiles do 
much more than supplement modern aircraft manned by 
skilled pilots. For these weapons require not only their 
own power source—rocket, ramjet, or turbojet engines 
and their own explosive warhead, but also their own 
guidance systems. 





These guidance systems alone are as complex as they 
are varied. Some types of missiles carry radar devices and 
follow reflected radio waves bouncing off their target. 
Some ride electronic “‘beams”’ directed at the target from 
their launching site. Still others may one day use auto- 
matic celestial navigation for guidante to a target area. 


Yes, after more than ten years of intensive effori by the 
military, scientists and technicians from industry and 
from universities, guided missiles are indeed coming of 
age. But their development must continue without let- 
down if American airpower is to remain second to none. 





MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS of missile de. 


WIND TUNNEL research is basic in designing 


POWERFUL ENGINES are being developed in 





sign—which would take men with desk calcu- 
lators years to solve—are quickly handled by 
the electronic wizardry of analogue computers, 
complex machines like this one in the Chance 
Vought laboratories. Similar electronic 
“brains’’ function in missile guidance systems, 
calculating flight paths almost instantly from 
data supplied by radars watching the target. 


guided missiles to fly efficiently at speeds up 
to and even far beyond the speed of sound. 
Design research must also consider such fac- 
tors as the earth’s rotation, gravity and mag- 
netic fields, and atmospheric conditions at 
extreme altitudes. This photo shows shock 
waves from a test model in a supersonic stream 
of air at United Aircraft’s own wind tunnel. 


such facilities as this ramjet laboratory in 
Connecticut, a joint project of the Navy and 
United Aircraft Corporation. Complex labora- 
tories like this are absolutely essertial to 
develop more effective power plants for missiles 
and future aircraft. Here a Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft ramjet engine, with heat radiation 
visible, is run in one of the facility’s test cells. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft equipment, Chance Vought airplanes and guided missiles, 
and Sikorsky helicopters for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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IKE‘S OWN MONEY TROUBLES 


He Finds Taxes High, the White House Costly 


It just doesn’t pay to be Presi- 
dent, even at $150,000 a year. 
That's what Mr. Eisenhower is 
finding out in the White House. 

Rent, an airplane, lots of other 
things are free—but the tax man 
gets most of your money and the 
cost of living is terrific. 

It's a good bet that the Presi- 
dency will cost Mr. Eisenhower 
money. He'll have to be lucky to 
stay even. 


Mr. Eisenhower is discovering that 
a pay check of $150,000 a year isn’t al- 
ways what it is cracked up to be. That 
sum, which seems huge, is what he 
gets as President. 

After the tax collector takes his bite, 
however, this amount—plus Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s private income—shrivels to only 
$68,000. To the man in the White House, 
the U.S. Treasury is a paymaster that 
takes more than it leaves. 

This is quite a change from the funds 
enjoyed by Harry Truman during his last 
four years in the White House. The Presi- 
dent then received an income of $150,- 
000—but $50,000 of it was tax free. The 
result was that Mr. Truman—after taxes 
—had $94,000 a year, and he left the 
Presidency with a tidy nest egg saved 
from his salary. 

No such savings are presently in sight 
for President Eisenhower. The new Chief 
Executive, in fact, may find that a term 
in the White House will cost him a 
considerable sum of money. 

Mr. Truman himself said Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s pay would be too low, but he 
was unable to dissuade Congress from 
making the expense allowance subject 
to income tax at the beginning of Mr. 
Eisenhower's term of office. 

The President, consequently, is report- 
ed to be having trouble making ends 
meet.-And he is up in a tax bracket 
where every extra dollar he gets is 
worth only 17 cents to him. 

Under these conditions, the President 
is said to be going in the hole. Repre- 
sentative Harold C. Ostertag (Rep.), of 
New York, talked the matter over with 
him at lunch as early as last March. Mr. 
Eisenhower said he had been warned that 
being President would cost him $25,000 
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a year more than his salary—and that 
even this estimate seemed conservative. 

Lavish spending does not account for 
the trouble. The President, living on an 
Army officer’s modest pay most of his life, 
did not form spendthrift habits. It’s just 
that being President is an expensive oc- 
cupation, even though the Government 
pays many costs. 

The President gets many things with 
his job. The 128-room mansion is rent free 
and is kept up from the federal till at a 
cost of $367,000 a year. The Government 
hires more than 30 domes- 
tic servants and about 40 
engineers, gardeners and 
other workers for the 
White House. Camp Da- 
vid, a Maryland week-end 
retreat, is maintained by 
the Navy—but the Presi- 
dent is billed for food and 
other expenses. 

An allowance of $40,- 
000 a year, over and above 
his $150,000 pay, is given 
to the President for official 
travel and entertaining— 
but he never sees a nickel 
of it. It is disbursed by the 
Treasury against White 
House vouchers, A plushy 
airplane, worth 1.7 million 
dollars, and a full-time 
crew are assigned to him. 
He gave up a fine yacht, 
saving Government main- 
tenance cost of $60,000. 
He gets many gifts—food, 
clothing, sporting goods. 

Even so, there are many 
things that cost the President out of his 
own pay. He must live in a world of 
kings, premiers and diplomats, and keep 
up a standard of living accordingly. The 
U.S., as the wealthiest nation in the 
world, expects its President to live as 
befits the head of that nation. 

Food and clothing costs alone would 
stagger the ordinary citizen. 

Meat and potatoes aren’t enough for 
the presidential table. When guests are 
present, as they are at many a White 
House meal, the menu must run from 
soup to nuts—and many a visitor ex- 
pects good wine with his food, a fine 
liqueur with his coffee. 

Mrs. Eisenhower, even before moving 
into the White House, was “flabbergast- 
ed” at the high cost of food. Now the 
bills are much bigger—and those for the 


large amount of unofficial presidential 
entertaining cannot be charged off against 
the entertainment fund. 

Wardrobes cost big money. The Presi- 
dent must have many garbs, to look right 
on official and unofficial occasions. Per. 
fect tailoring is necessary, and costly, 

Mrs. Eisenhower's wardrobe, too, must 
be plentiful and in high style. She en. 
tertains wives of diplomats, makes many 
public appearances, is the hostess at 
White House functions. She must look 
the part of the First Lady, and there must 
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be no room for gossip that her dress is 
not fashionable. 

Laundry and cleaning of their ward- 
robes is a considerable item. Two or three 
changes of costume are required on most 
days—and suits and dresses need atten- 
tion after every wearing. 

Personal servants—the President's valet 
Mrs. Eisenhower's maid—are paid by the 
President. Feeding them and other ser 
ants has to be added to outlay items 
in the Eisenhowers’ private budget. 

Telephone calls and telegrams of : 
private nature—and there are many 0 
them—must be paid out of pocket. 

Gifts run into large amounts of money. 
Aides, servants, political friends have to 
be remembered by the President 
Christmas. Births, weddings and anniver 
saries cannot be overlooked. 
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Political travel has to be paid for from 
nal funds, unless the Republican 
Party picks up the tab as it did last spring 
for a chartered air liner that took Mr. 
Eisenhower to New York for a speech. 

Contributions add up to a serious item. 

They are many, and they can't be nig- 

y. An aide to a former President ob- 
served that a Chief Executive could give 
away his year’s pay in a week if he met 
all requests for money. Besides charities, 
the President is expected to contribute 
to his party’s political coffers. 

Altogether, it’s an outgo that has been 
outstripping income. But Mr. Eisenhow- 
er is not the first President to run into 
that situation. 

Ulysses S. Grant left the White House 
broke despite a second-term raise to $50,- 
000 from $25,000. William Howard Taft, 
raised to $75,000 a year, saved $25,000 
a year—because there was no income tax 
then. Woodrow Wilson left office with 
bills that his salary wouldn’t cover. Cal- 


' yin Coolidge, exercising extreme thrifti- 
"ness, came out all right. Herbert Hoover 


and Franklin Roosevelt, both well-heeled, 
dipped into their own pockets. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, however, has no large outside in- 
come. 

His book of war memoirs, sold in 1948, 
netted $476,250 after taxes. Before then, 


Why It’s Tough to Live 
On a President's Pay 








The President’s yearly pay 
from the Government is . . $150,000 


His private income 
is an estimated. . . . - 


10,000 


Making a total income of. . $160,000 





Of that, he pays in federal 
income tax about... . 


92,000 





Leaving an income, after 
taxes, of approximately . . & 68,000 
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| his income from private savings aver- 
| aged $100 a month. He spent $44,000 
| for a Pennsylvania farm, now rented for 
| what is called an “insignificant sum.” The 
| bulk of his money is reported invested in 
a trust from which he gets no personal 
_ income. Other investments bring in an 
' amount no larger than a competence for 
_-a middle-class family. 


One break he gets is on State income 


' tax. He is a resident of New York but is 


exempt from New York’s stiff levy if he 
lives there less than 30 days a year. As 
an elected official he also is exempt from 
the District of Columbia income tax. 

Going in the hole now is Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s big trouble. Concern also is felt 
outside the White House. Many Con- 
gressmen are disturbed, but the Consti- 
tution forbids changing the President’s 
pay during a term that has begun. 

Some relief, however, may be forth- 
coming in reducing his expenses. Other 
Presidents have paid for feeding all White 
House domestic servants, at a cost .of 
several thousand dollars a year. A recent 
memorandum from the Attorney General 
may shift that burden to the Treasury. 

Even so, the most optimistic prospect 
is for a tight squeeze, with a chance of 
end-term debts. For Mr. Eisenhower, 
there is no pot of gold in the White 
House. 
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He must pay, 
out of his own pocket: 
Personal living expenses in style befitting the 
President 


Food costs for guests and about 30 household 
employes 


Salaries of the family’s personal servants 


Cost of all unofficial entertaining, including 
private dinners 


Donations to charities, political funds, etc. 


Cost of big wardrobes for himself and Mrs. 
Eisenhower 
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Premiums on his life insurance 
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Adlai and Rivals: Preview of ‘56 


It's to be no cinch for Adlai 
Stevenson, despite his big recep- 
tion in Chicago, to get the Demo- 
cratic nod in ‘56. 

Serious contenders are crop- 
ping up—Messrs. Russell, Kefau- 
ver, Symington, Kerr, Williams, 
Lausche, to name a few. 

Here’s a run-down on the com- 
petition, now developing, if the 
party decides that one try is 
enough for Mr. Stevenson. 


CHICAGO 


Adlai Stevenson is far from being 
assured of another chance at the Pres- 
idency in 1956. The man who went 
down before Dwight Eisenhower last 
November is facing an uphill fight if 
he expects to be tapped for a second 
try three years from now. 

The fact is that the Democratic woods 
are filled with men who have the light 
of political ambition in their eyes. A doz- 
en or more were in evidence or entered 
into calculations of Democratic Party 
leaders who gathered in Chicago in 
recent days. 

The Democrats at Chicago heard Mr. 
Stevenson make a speech, but they gave 
the once-over to a lot of rising hopefuls. 

The party is filled with men, young 
and old, who think they have a chance at 
the nomination and at the world’s top 
job. Most of these prospects now hold 
public office. That tends to keep them in 
the public eye and gives them an ad- 
vantage over those out of office. 

Harry Truman himself, now that he is 
out of the White House, does not cut 
the figure he once did. He remains a 
power in the inner council of the party, 
but his name is losing some of its old 
magic with the rank and file. 

Mr. Stevenson, of course, is the man 
who figures most in the early speculating 
for 1956. At the moment, he is clearly out 
in front. He retains a large and devoted 
following among Democrats, who haven't 
forgotten that he drew 27.3 million votes 
in 1952. With the single exception of 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1936, no other 
Democratic nominee ever got as many. 

All hands assume that Mr. Stevenson 
still has Mr. Truman’s support, though 
there is no promise as far ahead as 1956. 
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Already a Dozen Challengers Are Being Pushed 


As long as the two are teamed, they cap 
wield real power in the party. Stevenson 
men have moved into control of top spots 
in the Democratic National Committee. 
That can help if he goes after the nomj- 
nation in 1956. 

Mr. Stevenson, however, does have 
handicaps. To begin with, history runs 
against him. Since 1828, only two of 
the party’s defeated candidates—Grover 
Cleveland and William Jennings Bryan 
—have been given second chances. 

Also, now that he holds no public of. 
fice, Mr. Stevenson is in the position of 
an outsider. It will not be easy to keep 
public attention focused on him. 

Other things hurt. To many in the 
South, including some of the top poli- 
ticians, the Stevenson name is poison. All 
over the country, there are leading Dem. 
ocrats who disapprove of him as a cam- 
paigner. He won a reputation as a master 
of the language in the last campaign, but 
a feeling persists that he talks over the 
heads of the great mass of voters. 

On top of all that, the competition for 
favor in 1956 is keen. A long list of poten- 
tial candidates must be checked off. 

Senator Richard B. Russell, of 
Georgia, still has the stanch backing of 
Southern delegates. He was the spear- 
head of Southern efforts at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1948, and a leading 
contender for the nomination in 1952 
He probably could line up almost a solic 
bloc of Southern delegates in 1956. 

In terms of ability, Senator Russell is 
rated by most Democrats above nearly 
all the other contestants. That judgment 
applies in Northern as well as Southem 
States. Politically, though, he is tagged 
as a Southern candidate. Efforts to pro- 
mote him as a candidate are met by 
the argument that he could not get 
votes in the North, especially Negro 
votes. Mr. Russell has managed the 
Southern attack on civil-rights measures 
in the Senate. Only about one fourth of 
the Convention delegates come from 
the 11 States of the old Confederacy, in 
which lies his principal strength. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennes 
see, who won fame as a crime hunter it 
1950 and 1951, was busy around the 
fringes of the Chicago meeting. Mr. Ke 
fauver and his attractive wife Nancy at 
tracted attention as they moved about talk- 
ing to party leaders from various sections 
of the country. There are many signs 
that he intends to be available in 1956. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Tennessee Senator made a show. 
ing in 1952 that surprised most of the 
older political heads. His strength has 
not disappeared since, and many Demo. 
crats argue today that he would haye 
made a better race in 1952 than did My 
Stevenson. However, most of the na. 
tional leaders of the party resisted him 
in 1952, and their attitude toward him 
apparently has not changed. 

Senator Stuart Symington, of Mis. 
souri, is being spoken of as a man who 
might draw substantial backing from the 
Southern and Border States. That possi- 
bility has appeal. The North-South split 
remains the Democrats’ worst headache, 
despite surface indications of harmony 
at the Chicago meeting. 

The attention he is getting as a possi- 
bility for 1956 springs, in part, from the 
fact that he won election to the Senate 
from Missouri in 1952 at a time when 
General Eisenhower carried the State for 
President. 

Mr. Symington served in various capa- 
cities in the Truman Administration, but 
he does not now have Mr. Truman’ 
backing. The Senator himself has de- 
clared that he is not a candidate for 
President. Whether he would take a 
nomination if it were offered to him is 
another question. There have been re 
ports that his health was not good. 
Actually, he seems to be in as good health 
as some others who are willing to run. 

G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
Michigan, is another of the young and 
rising stars. If he wins re-election as Goy- 
ernor next year in a State that went for 
Eisenhower by 300,000 votes in 1952, he 
will be able to .make a formidable bid 
for the presidential nomination in 1956. 

Governor Williams’s great handicap is 
that in the South he is widely regarded 
as being anti-Southern. Among other 
things, he was one of the backers of 
the “loyalty pledge” that nearly led toa 
Southern revolt in the 1952 Convention. 
Also, he tried to put through a Fair 
Employment Practices Act in Michigan. 
That alone would have been enough to 
prejudice many Southerners against him. 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, of 
Texas, Democratic Leader of the Senate, 
gets wide attention by Southern poli- 
ticians. He has some important rooters. 
It was Mr. Johnson who teamed with 
Representative Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
former Speaker of the House, in an ut 
successful fight to carry their State for 
Stevenson in 1952. In Congress, the 
Texas Senator works closely with Mr. 
Rayburn, who heads House Democrats. 

The word around the Senate is that, 
when the moment seems opportune, the 
Johnson candidacy will be announced. 
The Senator is only 45, and questions are 
raised about whether he is ready for the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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IRONER COVERS THAT STAY SOFT under heat 
and abrasion ...stay efficient 6 times longer, are made 
of “Dacron.” Long-lasting resiliency and formability 
of these covers enable ironers to handle quality work, 
too. Nylon also is being used for this purpose. 


er. This remarkable fiber makes a fabric that’s lighter 
in weight, better-looking, exceptionally durable. 





STRETCH-RESISTANT BELTING, sinewed for extra 
strength with “Cordura,” cut belting and mainte- 
nance costsin half on these thread winders.‘‘Cordura” 
un- is improving products when high strength with low 


in tires, hose, belting. 


NYLON 


High strength wet and day; 
elastic, shock- resistant, high 
flexibility. Resists deteriora- 
tion from oils, alkalies. Tough, 
durable, lightweight. High 
obrasion resistance. 


STRONGER, MORE FLEXIBLE STITCHING with nylon 
thread keeps these shoes from splitting at seams . 
nated a return problem for one manufacturer. Strong, elastic 


. . elimi- 


nylon resists body acids, mildew, moisture. Sewing thread 


of ‘Dacron’ 


Now man-made fibers. 
are improvin 
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is also being used for this purpose. 
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--- AND MAY WELL DO IT FOR YOU 


Today industry is finding new raw materials for better products . 


just as they have in the examples shown here. 
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increased efficiency . . . for lower costs . . . in Du Pont’s man-made fibers. 
Offering an amazingly wide range of properties, these fibers can perhaps 
answer a production problem for you, improve your competitive position, 


Each of Du Pont’s five versatile fibers—nylon, acetate, “Cordura,” 


investigate these fibers in terms of your own needs. 


“Orlon” and “Dacron” —has its own unique combination of properties. 
Fach is uniform as only a fiber made by man can be. It will pay you to 


Write for full information, mentioning uses you have in mind. E. I. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


CORDURA* 


high tenacity rayon 


High strength with low cost, 
low bulk; high resistance to 
stretch; resistance to heat. 
This high tenacity rayon has 
toughness, good durability 
and flexibility. 


REG. U. s. PaT. OFF. 


ORLON* 


acrylic fiber 


Dimensionally stable; strong 
wet and dry; low moisture 
absorption; resistant to sun- 
light, mildew ond weather 
exposure. High resistance to 
acids and other solvents. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 2520-N, Wilmington 98, Del. 


LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DACRON* 


polyester fiber 


High strength wet and dry; 
outstanding heat resistance; 
good chemical resistance; 
stretch resistance; good elec- 
trical insulating properties. 
Withstands abrasion, flexing. 


*DU PONT TRADE-MARK 
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top nomination. Still, he is not brushed 
aside as a possibility. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., is an- 
other whose name keeps bobbing up 
where presidential hopefuls are dis- 
cussed. He is in Congress now, a Repre- 
sentative from New York, and listed as 
a possible candidate for Governor. 
Among other assets, he is handsome, 
campaigns effectively, and has a name 
that commands attention. However, at 
39, he is considered by many to be too 
young. Also, he will run into stiff oppo- 
sition from the South. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, 
is the real first choice of a good many 
conservatives in the South and else- 
where. His long battle against unbal- 
anced budgets, going back to New 
Deal days, has won him a following. 
Mr. Byrd himself supported Senator Rus- 
sell in 1952, and probably would again 
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port. Mayor Joseph S. Clark, of Phila. 
delphia, who led Democrats to Victory 
there after 67 years of Republican rule, is 
rising in Democratic circles. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, another advocate of | the 
“loyalty pledge” in 1952, is being crossed 
off. Southern politicians are against him, 
Senator John J. Sparkman, of Alabama, 
the Democratic nominee for Vice Presi. 
dent last year, is talked about, principally 
as a possibility for second place on the 
ticket again. 

Mr. Rayburn has some backers who 
argue that he would be an ideal “care. 
taker” candidate if it appears, when the 
time comes, that no Democrat can be 
elected. Mr. Rayburn is 71, and most 
Democrats think he is too old to be con- 
sidered seriously. 

Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, of 
Oklahoma, is mentioned as a possibility, 
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United, they are still a power in the party 


in 1956. The Byrd name is anathema to 
the Truman wing of the party. 

Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, 
was a candidate in 1952, and appears to 
be a 1956 hopeful. He made a colorful 
campaign last year, but picked up rela- 
tively few delegates. Mr. Kerr, a wealthy 
oil man and keynoter for the 1944 Con- 
vention, still has some backing, and fig- 
ures in the talk of 1956. 

Frank J. Lausche, Governor of Ohio, 
is a renowned vote getter in his home 
State. For that reason, among others, 
he is receiving attention. However, he 
is not well known outside Ohio. That 
fact operates against him. 

Other names come up in the Demo- 
cratic canvassing for 1956. 

Averell Harriman, who tried for the 
nomination in 1952, still has some sup- 


In the Far West, there is talk of Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico, 
former Secretary of Agriculture. 

In 1956, as in 1952, there is to bea 
scramble for the Democratic nomination. 
Mr. Stevenson is the No. 1 contender just 
now. But, if he wants the nomination, he 
will have to fight for it. No one-man show 
is in prospect. 

At the Chicago meeting, as always at 
such gatherings, a favorite pastime was 
speculating over candidates. But many 
Democrats say frankly that the question 
of how popular Mr. Eisenhower will be 
in 1956 overshadows that of who will be 
the Democratic nominee. Some party 
leaders admit privately that if the Eisen- 
hower popularity stays where it is now, 
the Democratic nomination may not be 
worth too much of a fight. 
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Crusher Like This 
aS 


HINK of the steel, concrete, glass, 
3 puree and copper it takes to 
give you the comforts and conven- 
iences of a modern city. 


First step in producing these basic 
materials is to crush tremendous ton- 
nages of ores, limestone or rock as 
they come from the earth—start these 
raw ingredients through the reduction and refining processes 
that make them ready for use. 


Allis-Chalmers builds the heavy machinery needed to do 
much of the job—like this Hydrocone crusher. For 74 years 
this company has been one of the world’s big producers of 
ctushers, grinding mills, screens, kilns and other machinery 
for mining, ore and rock processing and cement making. 


This powerful crusher, one of 
many types and sizes, is over 
12 fr. high, weighs 75 tons. 

It will take rocks as big as 
basketballs, crush them to egg 
For every basic industry, Allis-Chalmers builds equipment size, 1000 tons per hour! 
to do a better, more productive job. 


Hydrocone is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More_—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <°)... 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WiS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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‘BRANNAN PLAN’—1953 MODEL 


That old farm problem is back 
again—and Republicans are 
dusting off some old ideas. 

Wheat plan, now under study, 
shows the trend. It’s a combina- 
tion of McNary-Haugen, Triple- 
A, Brannan plans, with new gim- 
micks here and there. 

The name is different. This is 
a “‘certificate-allotment plan,” or 
“two-price system.’ But farmers 
would still get aid from Wash- 
ington. 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Ben- 
son and his aides, along with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, are coming around 
to the conclusion that there's really 
nothing new under the sun in the way 
of farm plans. 

Over the last 30 years, there have 
been McNary-Haugen plans, acreage- 
control plans, soil-conservation plans, 
Brannan plans, price-fixing plans, market- 
ing-agreement plans—and now there are 
to be “Benson” plans. 

The first of the so-called Benson plans 
is about ready for a trial run to test 
farm sentiment. It concerns wheat, and 
it is a mixture of some old plans, with a 
few new gadgets and a few modifi- 
cations added. The chart on this page 
gives you the general idea of what’s in 
mind. 

Mixture of ideas. This is what you 
call a modified two-price plan. It has a 
dash of the old McNary-Haugen plan, 
popular in Republican Congresses of the 
1920s. There's a little touch in it, too, 
of the Brannan plan. 

New Dealers will notice adaptations 
from their early plans. “Certificates” are 
to take the place of checks out of Wash- 
ington. These certificates, for millers, 
wre a refinement on the old _process- 
ing tax that the Supreme Court threw 
out in 1936. But missing in the proposed 
uew system are the price-fixing, acreage- 
control and marketing-quota features of 
the original Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

The New Deal had different plans for 
difierent crops. The “Fair Deal” had the 
New Deal approach plus the Brannan 
plan for so-called “perishable” crops. The 
idea of the Eisenhower Administration, 
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THE LATEST IDEA 
IN FARM PLANS 


End control, gradually, over wheat production and 
marketing, letting supply and demand fix the price. 
ww 


Let Government estimate the amount of wheat 


needed for domestic use as food. 
w 


Assign each grower his quota of this domestic market. 


Give certificates to farmers for this “quota” wheat. 
w 


Value certificates at the difference between market 
price and “parity.” If parity is $2.50 a bushel and 
market price is $1.75, certificate value would be 75 cents 


a bushel. Certificates would be cashed at any bank. 
w 


Require millers to buy such certificates from banks, 


covering each bushel of wheat they process. 
WwW 


Let nonquota wheat move freely into world markets 
at world prices. 


THE RESULT: 


The farmer will get a subsidy and, eventually, 
freedom from controls. 


The price of wheat will be lower than it is now 
with price supports. 


The miller will pay, in effect, a processing tax on 


wheat used for food. 


The tax will be passed on to consumers, as a 
production cost, but millers will be paying less 
for wheat so bread prices may be unaffected. 


The outside world and users of animal feed will 
get cheaper wheat. 


- 
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too, is to have varied plans, with no 
single cure-all. 

It just happens that wheat is the most 
immediate problem. 

You can see rather quickly that there’s 
nothing strikingly new in this particular 
Republican formula for wheat. The old 
McNary-Haugen plan was a_ two-price 
plan tied to the tariff on wheat. The idea 
was for the Government to promote the 
export of surplus U.S. wheat by selling 
it at the going world price, while the 
price to U.S. growers was to be sup- 
ported through Government purchases at 
a price equal to the world price plus the 
42-cents-a-bushel tariff. 

To raise funds to finance losses on ex- 
ports there was to be an “equalization 
fee” levied on the wheatgrower. 

The new plan is something like the 
MeNary-Haugen plan with a_ reverse 
twist. Processors and consumers, rather 
than growers, would pay the special 
financing fee involved, and that fee 
would fail on wheat used at home rather 
than on wheat sold abroad. 

Instead of putting a special low price 
on wheat going abroad, the plan would 
let the U.S. market price go down to the 
world price level—the point where all 
wheat produced would find markets, 
either at home as food and livestock feed, 
or abroad. 

Then, instead of depending on price 
supports and federal purchases to main- 
tain a high U.S. price, the plan calls for 
a direct payment to farmers—a subsidy, 
big enough to assure a “fair” or “parity” 
return on that part of their crop grown 
for U.S. food. 

At this point the suggested plan picks 
up a New Deal wrinkle, smoothed out 
somewhat. The New Deal method was 
to place a tax directly on processors and 
use the proceeds to finance a subsidy. 

The new method would require proces- 
sors to buy “wheat certificates” for all 
wheat used in food products. The money 
paid by the processors would reimburse 
the banks for money the banks had paid 
out to farmers when farmers turned in 
Wheat certificates they had received from 
the Department of Agriculture. No 
money would pass through the Federal 
Treasury, so no “tax” would be involved 
from a legal standpoint, according to 
federal lawyers. 

No controls. The final features of the 
plan, its effects on production and 
marketing, are where this particular Re- 
publican proposal differs most from 
previous plans. 

There would be, eventually, no pro- 
duction controls under this plan; no 
acreage restrictions or other crop limits. 
Marketing, the actual buying and selling 
of wheat, would be left as nearly free and 
subject to swings of supply and demand 

(Continued on page 38) 
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, 4 Research Institute of America, in a copyrighted report 
on management methods, calls attention to the fact that more 
and more companies are studying the use of duplicators to 
make worthwhile savings. Later on the report says:— 


“Stencil duplication, an old and widely-known method, 
is used almost universally for house organs, bulletin 
board announcements, work order details, etc. If you 
haven't checked the newer models though, you may 
be surprised at the innovations introduced since you 
acquired yours?’ 


If you would like a complete copy of the above report—like to 
have full information about the new product (and process) 
developments of MODERN mimeographing that save time and 
money, simply mail the coupon below. A. B. Dick® mimeo- 
graph products are for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 
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new Flexstron’ 
cuts packaging costs! 


Flexible as ribbon for easy, fast handling 
and to conform to every shape ... strong as 
wire for heaviest bundling jobs! Mystik’s new 
super-strong filament tape straps, binds, rein- 
forces, palletizes, packages, packs. Takes the 
place of heavier, hard-to-handle material— 
more expensive operations. Cuts costs...speeds 
operations! Write on your letterhead for in- 
formation and sample now. Mystik Adhesive 
Products, 2678 North Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 
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S “Tarzan of the Tapes!” 


EXCLUSIVE! 
""Measure-Marked” 
for extra economy! 
Each roll of Flexstron marked 
every six inches. Fast, easy 
way to figure tape needed, or 
being used, for any job. 
Saves time, saves tape! 
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as possible, with no marketing quotas or 
federal purchase programs or price fixing 
or agreements to sell a certain amount of 
wheat to foreign nations at a specified 
price. 

How it works. Here's how it woul 
all work out in a typical case: 

Say that in the summer of 1955, jug 
before the wheat harvest, the Secretan 
of Agriculture determines that the U.¢ 
will need 500 million bushels of wheat 
for food, out of a crop expected. to total 
1 billion bushels. He proclaims a “pa. 
tional wheat-certificate allotment” of 509 
million bushels. 

The Secretary also determines, for ey. 
ample, that the estimated parity price of 
wheat is $2.50 a bushel, and he estimate; 
that farmers will receive an average price 
of $1.75 a bushel in the marketing yex 
ahead. So he sets the value of wheat 
certificates at 75 cents per bushel. 





—Staff Photo—-USN&WR 
SECRETARY BENSON 
... @ trial run to test farm sentiment 


Assume now that Farmer John Jones, 
who normally produces about 10,000 
bushels of wheat, is allotted 5,000 
bushels as his “certificate allotment,” o 
wheat quota. He receives from the De 
partment of Agriculture, before harvest 
starts, 5,000 wheat certificates. He cat 


take them to his bank and get their casi f 


value of $3,750 at once. 

A free market. From this point 
what happens to Farmer Jones and his 
wheat will be entirely up to the fre 
market and even the weather. Thus, i 
Farmer Jones has a last-minute crop fai 
ure, for example, and harvests only 4,00 
bushels of wheat, he still has his certif- 
cates for 5,000 bushels of wheat, plu 
whatever his wheat brings on the market 

If there were a general crop failure. 
and wheat became scarce, the actuil 
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market price of wheat might average 
higher than $1.75 a bushel for the 
marketing season. This would make no 
difference in the value of the certificates 
owned by Farmer Jones. Their value 
would be fixed by the USDA just prior 
to harvest time, and subsequent fluctua- 
tions in market prices would not affect 
that value. The idea is to give the farm- 
er an iron-clad guarantee of a 100 per 
cent parity return on that part of his crop 
grown for food, as of harvest time. 

Risk taking. Suppose that Farmer 
Jones wants to take full advantage of 
that guarantee, but wants to gamble a 
little, too. He can do it by producing 
more wheat than is covered by his cer- 
tificate allotment, or quota. 

If he actually harvests 10,000 bushels, 
he may sell it all at once, or within a few 
months, and receive an average of $1.75 
a bushel. That price plus his certificates, 
worth $3,750, would bring him a total 
return of $21,250. That is the equivalent 
of 85 per cent of parity on all of his 
crop, assuming parity is $2.50 a bushel. 

But maybe he would like to gamble 
stil more. He could do that by selling 
half of his crop, 5,000 bushels, right after 
harvest. That would bring in $8,750, and 
his certificates, worth $3,750, would 
bring his total cash return to $12,500. He 
would still have 5,000 bushels of wheat. 

He could feed that to livestock, or 
hold it for a price increase. The gamble 
would be all his. He would stand to make 
an extra profit if a war broke out or a 
crop failure abroad raised wheat prices. 
He would stand to take a loss if the 
market price dropped below $1.75. 

That is the main outline of the wheat 
plan being readied at the Agriculture 
Department. Details are tentative. 

Stand-by plan. Until big surpluses 
are worked off, officials say, some form 
of production controls probably will be 
needed. And other features of the present 
system probably would be kept for 
emergency use. The new plan would not 
be expected to go into full effect as early 
as 1955—when the present support pro- 
gram is scheduled to run out—if, as 
seems likely, the wheat surplus is as big 
as it is now. Thus there is a proposal to 
continue to provide federal price-support 
loans on wheat, effective at a level slight- 
ly above the price of corn. This would 
keep wheat from competing too strongly 
with corn as livestock feed, and it would 
be “insurance,” or a “floor,” against any 
wheat-price debacle. 

Machinery for establishing acreage 
controls and marketing quotas would be 
maintained, too, under the new plan, 
ready for emergency use if needed. 

In short, the new wheat plan that Mr. 
Benson and his aides are working up is 
going to have many familiar features, 
with a new wrinkle here and there. 
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SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
Write for specifications and literature. 





METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 129,Chicago 1, Illinois 


Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. » Warren, Pa. + Walden, N. Y. + Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco » New York City » Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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World’s Only War Gets Hot Again 


Shooting Season in Indochina Finds U.S. in Deepe, 


Last remaining war is getting 
hotter. This fighting season in 
Indochina involves more arms, 
more troops, than ever. 

U. S. troops are not involved— 
yet. But China’s Communists can 
start a big war if they invade 
Indochina. The U. S. says so. 

Otherwise, it looks like a bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year war with no 
decision in sight. 


SAIGON 

The world’s one remaining war is 
flaring into action again in the jungles 
and rice plains of Indochina. 

United States troops, so far, are not 
involved in this war. Frenchmen and 
natives on one side, Communists and 
native rebels on the other side are 
doing the fighting. But the arms and 
the ammunition on one side are mainly 
American and, on the other side, mainly 
Chinese Communist. 

Build-up of arms on both sides means 
that war, from now on, will be more 
intense than ever. The U.S., soon to 
be paying nearly two thirds of the 
cost of the fighting in this tropical 
country, plans to spend 785 million 
dollars here this year alone. In spite of 
this effort, no military decision is likely 
any time soon. 

The big question is whether Chinese 
Communists will invade Indochina with 
troops. If they do, the French and their 
native allies will be overwhelmed. But 
the Chinese Communists have an Ameri- 
can warning that such an act on their 
part may well touch off big war spread- 
ing far beyond Indochina. 

U.S. warning to Communists is con- 
sidered clear in Indochina. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles said a Chinese 
Communist invasion would bring “grave 
consequences which might not be con- 
fined to Indochina.” His aide, Under 
Secretary Walter Bedell Smith, a general 
and a former U.S. Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, said U.S. reaction to an invasion 
would be “adequate to meet such a grave 
situation.” 

Anyone in Saigon can see proof that 
the U.S. is deeply involved in Indo- 
china’s war. American and other ships 
already have unloaded more than a bil- 
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Communist China is stepping up the flow of mil- 
itary aid to Indochina’s Communist-led rebels. 
Rate now is 3,000 tons a month as compared to 
500 tons a month a year ago. Arms and muni- 
tions are transported by rebels over mountain 
and delta trails by night throughout Indochina. 
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U.S. is boosting its military aid to French and native 
anti-Communist forces in Indochina. At the start of this 
year U.S. promised 400 million dollars’ worth. Now 
pledges total 785 million. Part of this will be used to 
equip 12 new native divisions within the next 24 months. 
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lion dollars’ worth of U.S. aid, mainly 
military, at this Indochinese port. Now 
the ships carrying U.S. guns, planes, 
tanks, ammunition and the like are still 
more numerous here. 


Urgent military reasons in Indochina 


have prompted the U.S. to warn off 
Chinese Communists and to boost the 
flow of military aid to this war. The fact 
is that the months ahead will be crucial 
fighting months. ; 

Fighting, this time, has not waited 
for the end of the rainy season in Octo- 
ber. Communist-led rebels already are 
closing in on French and native forces, 
confident that, for several months at 
least, they have a chance to win battles. 
And the French commanders, on the de- 
fensive, are prodding back at the rebels 
through misty tropical rains and oozing 
mud. The big rebel attacks, however, 
are still to come. 

There is no single place where the 
French command can concentrate its 
forces to meet a rebel attack. Fighting, 
as indicated in the map on page 40, is 
expected all over this country. There are 
no fixed lines. 

Battles are possible anywhere. Com- 
munists last spring led an attack on Lu- 
ang Prabang, the capital of the thinly 
populated mountain and jungle king- 
dom of Laos, At present, well-equipped 
rebel forces are operating in strength 
only 30 miles from Hanoi, French 
military capital in North Vietnam. In 
addition, other rebel forces are operat- 
ing a few miles outside Saigon in the 
South. 

The French and their allies expect to 
hold Saigon and much of the great rice 
plain of the Mekong River Valley in 
South Vietnam and in the kingdom of 
Cambodia. They hope to hold the king- 
dom of Laos too. But the French com- 
manders themselves admit that it will be 
nip and tuck in North Vietnam when the 
rebel offensives, now building, get under 
Way. 

A French withdrawal from advanced 
positions in Northern Indochina has al- 
ready begun. Defenses of the city of 
Hanoi itself, not threatened directly for 
years, are being reinforced. Heavy guards 
have been placed around the single rail 
and roadway bridge which connects 
Hanoi with the French-held route to the 
coast. 

Communist strategy is clear. Rebel 
leaders aim to drive the French and 
their non-Communist native allies out 
of the whole of Northern Indochina. If 
that can be done, Hanoi will become the 
Communist capital and the next target 
for Communists will be Saigon. 

French planes, keeping a close watch 
on rebel supply routes from Communist 
China, report a big increase in traffic 

(Continued on page 42) 
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You can’t leave this 
out of your plans 


Progressive planning in industry, 
commerce and agriculture means 
more than new buildings...new 
machines...new products! It 
means new ideas...new methods. 

And, because materials han- 
dling can account for as much as 
one-third of your total operating 
costs, today’s progressive plan- 
ning calls for modern mechanized 


handling equipment...like that 
pioneered and developed by YALE. 

Yes, a YALE Industrial Truck 
or Hoist will do the job for you 
better... safer and cheaper... 
whether you need one low-cost, 
lightweight Worksaver or a com- 
plete system incorporating YALE 
Trucks and Hoists capable of 
handling 50 ton loads. 














In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 


* Materials 
*Reg. in U.S. Patent Office Handling 
. a Equipment 

KY a ee, Se MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY eee 
| The Manufacturing Co., Dept. 529 | 
Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. l 
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of Yale Materials Handling Equipment. 
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| Company. l 
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| Street City. State 
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St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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Don’t be a 
habit slave! 


(or get in a better rut) 





Why be a poor nut 

In a deep, dull rut? : 

It can lead to nail-biting and drink. 

If you must have a rut, 

You must have one ... but 

Make sure that your rut’s lined with mink! 


Now, a Silver Star blade 

Is the finest blade made, 

It’s honed from fine Swedish steel. 
As a shaving rut... this 

Is a rut filled with bliss, 

The smoothest shave you'll ever feel! 


(And the Srtver Star rut is filled with 
such elegant people. Two out of 3 are 
executives, real moneyed characters who 
can throw around 98¢ for a 20-blade 
dispenser pack and never even feel it!) 


So don’t, please don’t, be a poor habit 
slave. Unless the habit’s a Si_ver STAR 
shave! American Safty RazorCorporation, 


PRECISION Jase PRODUCTS 
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since the truce in Korea. French intelli- 
gence reports indicate the rebels are 
getting 3,000 tons of military supplies 
a month from Communist China now. 
A year ago, the rate was 500 tons. 
Communist build-up, actually, is more 
impressive than the figures indicate. The 
rebels are guerrillas who move by foot 
and live on the countryside. They require 
no liquid fuel, no food, no engineering 
equipment from Communist China. In a 
single month, military experts here 
reckon, Communist-led rebels are get- 
ting enough arms and ammunition from 
Red China to keep one of their divisions 
fighting daily for 60 days. In hit-and-run 
war, as guerrillas fight, such aid from 
China is enough to permit a major rebel 
offensive this autumn and winter. 
Anti-Communist strategy, as planned 
by French commanders here and as ap- 








FRENCH AND VIETNAMESE TROOPS 


———, 


negotiations, much progress is beip 
made. But it will take at least a yea 
before Indochina’s governments aye 
really independent, before Indochina’s 
native armies can undertake an Offensive 
against the Communist-led rebels, 

In the meantime, with U.S. help, the 
French are conducting a holding opera. 
tion. About 8,100 specialized troops 
from France and North Africa will be 
flown to Indochina this winter. With 
their help, with a greater flow of arms 
from the U.S., the French command 
hopes to hold the country’s two great 
rice plains around Hanoi and Saigon 
where most of Indochina’s population 
lives. 

An upset in Indochina is possible. 

A truce offer from Communists, at one 
point, might have tempted the war-weary 
French in Paris to quit and pull out of 


I 


—Delta Operations 


. . . the months ahead will be crucial fighting months 


proved by U.S. military leaders in 
Washington, looks ahead two or three 
years. The aim, long term, is to build 
up native forces under independent 
native governments to take over the 
whole country and the war from the 
French. 

On the military side, U.S. arms and 
equipment are flowing in to supply 54 
native battalions, the equivalent of about 
seven small divisions. These are new. In 
addition, with U.S. help, the French are 
speeding up the training of native officers. 
French colonial commanders, previously 
reluctant to give native officers responsi- 
bility in the field, now are under orders 
to do so. P 

On the political side, the French are 
negotiating already with political leaders 
in the kingdoms of Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. Behind the bitterness of these 


Indochina, even at the cost of Com- 
munist infiltration into Southeast Asia. 
New promises of U. S. military aid, how- 
ever, plus the clear U. S. warning to Chi- 
nese Communists, has strengthened the 
French will to fight. 

Invasion of Indochina by Chinese 
Communist troops could quickly over- 
whelm the French and their allies. But 
the U.S. warning is likely to make the 
Chinese Communists more cautious. 

Outlook for this last remaining war, 
thus, is savage fighting for the next few 
months. Chances are that U.S. troops 
will not be involved, that Indochina’s 
natives, in a year or so, will swing their 
support to anti-Communist native gov- 
ernments rather than to Communist reb- 
els. Chance that bigger war will grow 
out of the Indochina conflict, however, 
remains real, 
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“Sfalionals have 


saved us their cost many times over!”’ 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, New york 


“We use National Accounting Ma- 
chines exclusively, in all our offices, 
to record transactions completely at 
the windows, posting the depositor’s 
record and our record in one simulta- 
neous operation. 

“We started installing National Ac- 
counting Machines when they were 
first placed on the market 30 years 
ago. They have returned us their cost 


many times over in savings in book- 
keeping expense . . . faster service to 
our more than 500,000 depositors . . . 
saving of valuable space .. . and by 
providing strong control. 

“Our Nationals have been a highly 
profitable investment.” 


Ist Vice President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, ox10 


“World's Largest Mutual Savings Bank” 


There is a National System that will cut 
your costs, pay for itself out of the money 
it saves, then continue savings every year. 
National’s exclusive combination of fea- 
tures does up to 24 of the work automatic- 

d employees like National’s ease 
of operation. Let your National represent- 
ative show what you can save with the 
National System adapted to your needs. 











This is United Air Lines, 
your travel headquarters 


These extra services 
















can help you 
‘ ; Wh 
wherever you’re headed 
Un 
tax 
Thi 
RESERVATIONS AND TICKETS on other airlines as well as on United - 
Air Lines are available from your nearest United office. Wh 
Chances are United Mainliners serve the destination you want t 
but, if not, you'll get impartial advice on the best way to The 
go—and a ticket that will cover your complete trip. We're but 
glad to do this—as a courtesy to you and a service to the ai! hei 
transport industry. tim 
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FOR OVERSEAS TRAVEL, T00, United Air Lines will make your air- ON INFORMATION OF ALL KINDS pertaining to travel in foreign fac 
line reservations and handle your entire ticketing, through countries or the U.S. A., your nearest United Air Lines office me 
interline agreements with other carriers. United is the only is always up to date. Prompt, time-saving information on as 
airline that takes you direct to the great air and sea ports of fares. schedules, routes, other details is yours for the asking. bil 
both coasts and Hawaii—the best possible connections. Just phone. call or write and United will gladly assist you. rad 
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United Air Lines serves 79 Th 
Wo 
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WwW 
PLANE-AUTO TRAVEL — United Air Lines will be glad to have a TICKETS BY WIRE (to young folks 

rental car waiting for you at your destination airport if you'll away at school. or others). In 
simply request it when you make your Mainliner® reserva- charge-account Air Travel Cards, re] 
tion. In this way, you can combine the speed of air travel on complete vacations are also tin 
United Air Lines’ direct Main Line Airway with the con- services United offers. Or see lov 
venience of having a personal car at the city you're visiting. an Authorized Travel Agent. Copr. 1953 United Air Lines ar 


Both FIRST CLASS and AIR TOURIST service; seats on all flights only 2 abreast on each side of a wide aisle. COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR SE 

















We’ve Been Asked: 
ABOUT A FEDERAL SALES TAX 











What kind of new sales tax is being 
considered? 

Under consideration is a federal sales 

tax with a uniform rate for items covered. 

This would replace present federal ex- 

cise taxes On many articles. 


What is the situation now in regard 
to a national sales tax? 

There is a big hurdle to pass in Congress, 

but, at least, a federal tax on sales is 

being studied again as it has been many 

times in the past. 


Ils the idea that there should be a 
federal tax on retail sales on top 
of State and city retail sales taxes? 

No, although that idea has been ad- 
vanced. The real attention, however, is 
on a tax to be paid by manufacturers on 
products before they_go to the stores or 
enter into trade. This tax would be col- 
lected from manufacturers, not directly 
from the housewife or the ordinary cus- 
tomer. 


What would this tax cover? 

It would cover almost everything—manu- 
factured items—except food and possibly 
medicines. It would take in things such 
as tractors and big machinery, automo- 
biles, clothing, sports goods, TV and 
radios. It would cover refrigerators, vac- 
uum cleaners and other household ap- 
pliances, also furniture and hardware. 


} Would you pay a sales tax on a 

house that you buy, for example? 
No. The tax would not apply to sales of 
houses and other real estate. 


Would there be a tax on services? 
The general idea is that the sales tax 
would not be put on services, such as 
cleaning and pressing; nor would there 
be a tax on rents. 


What would happen to present ex- 
cise taxes if there is a general 
sales tax? 

In most cases, they probably would be 

replaced by the new sales tax. Some- 

times that would have the effect of a 

lower tax on the article. Take, for ex- 

ample, the case of an item that now 
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e How would a federal sales tax affect American 
buyers? What items would be covered by such a tax? 


© These questions are raised as proposals for a sales 
levy are studied by the Administration. 


© Congress may have to face this issue when it gathers 
for its next session in the 1954 election year. 


carries a 20 per cent federal excise tax. 
That would be reduced by replacing it 
with a sales tax with a lower rate. 


Would liquor taxes be lowered too? 
The plans call for the general sales tax 
not to apply to liquor and tobacco. In- 
stead, these would continue to carry 
federal excise taxes at rates higher than 
the sales tax. 


Would there still be a tax on railroad 
tickets, phone calls and = such 
things? 

Some _ proposals—particularly the one 
backed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers—would limit the new 
sales tax to finished manufactured ar- 
ticles. That would mean the dropping of 
the present excise tax on transportation, 
communications, theater and_ sporting- 
event tickets and the like. 


How much would the sales tax be? 
That, of course, would be up to Congress 
if it approves the plan. Proposals on rates 
run all the way from 4% to 10 per cent 
on the manufacturer’s price for the item. 
The rate could be raised or lowered by 
Congress. 


Would the tax mean higher prices? 
Probably so, in some cases, sometimes 
the sales tax would be pyramided by 
wholesalers and retailers who add _ per- 
centage markups to the cost of their 
goods. On the other hand, retailers may 
absorb some of the cost added by a 
manufacturers’ tax. 


How much money would be raised 
by the plan? 

That would depend, to a large extent, 
on the rate of the sales tax. In the end, 
there may be little if any net gain by 
substituting this tax for present excises. 
What the Government would do would 
be to spread the sales tax to all manu- 
factured items rather than taxing, at a 
higher rate, a limited number of things, as 
now. If more revenue is raised by a sales 
tax, according to backers of the proposal, 
this could be used to lower income taxes. 
But that, too, is up to Congress to de- 
cide—probably at the next session. 





HOW TO LOOK A 
SAUSAGE IN THE EYE 


by 
J.P. Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel -Weller 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 











Man named Taylor in the sausage 
business has a sign on his delivery 
truck that reads— 


“Hog enough to want your business, 
Man enough to treat you right!”’ 


Sausage you buy mostly on faith. 
So, for product quality, no other 
business in the world depends more 
on the maker’s conscience— unless 
it be my own, distilling. 


Which reminds me of another 
sausage maker, more hog than man. 
This fellow claimed his product con- 
tained 50% rabbit meat. Challenged 
by a dissatisfied customer, he proved 
his arithmetic as follows: 1 horse + 
1 rabbit = 50/50. 


In my 60 years in the distilling 
business, I’ve seen a few ‘“‘sausage 
whiskies”’ pop up in the market, and 
make horse-size claims for a rabbit’s 
worth of quality. They’ve always 
been thin whiskies, mashed under 
pressure to stretch grain, quick-fer- 
mented to save time, distilled at high 
proof to cut barrel and warehouse 
costs and shorten the aging. 


If you’re ‘making whiskey by the 
schooner-load, it’s a temptation to 
pocket these savings. But for the 
small, family-owned distillery with 
limited output, like ourselves, such 
short-cuts don’t add up to enough 
to fool with. 


So we keep right on making our 
original sour mash bourbon in the 
same slow, costly, old-fashioned way 
we always have, pay no mind to the 
other fellow’s price, and are content 
to serve the thin slice of the market 
which appreciates a bourbon of un- 
usual character and fineness. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have dis- 
covered our OLD FITZGERALD, and 
find it good business to share, in mod- 
eration, with associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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—with CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
Ambassador to Italy 
ITALY—AS MRS. LUCE SEES IT 
€& 
4 

ab 
EDITOR’S NOTE: What do Italians think of the , CLARE BOOTHE LUCE gained prominence as the - 
United States? Are they ready to go along with author of highly successful plays. But for some - 
European defense? Do they appreciate aid from time before that she had been a magazine editor. " 

the United States, and have they been able to use Mrs. Luce was elected to the House of Repre- 
it efficiently? These are questions Americans have sentatives in 1942, served for two terms, and was - 
asked about the strategic Mediterranean country. not a candidate for renomination in 1946. , 
To get answers to these and other questions, President Eisenhower appointed her to her pres- e 
Barbara Blair of the staff of U.S. News & World ent diplomatic post early this year, and she has 
Report interviewed Mrs. Luce at the American established precedent as the first American woman ms 
Embassy in Rome. ' Ambassador in Rome. th 
to 
4 (E 
rea 
Q Mrs. Luce, would you say that the feeling Q How would you sum up just what Italy would ( 
in Italy is more friendly or less friendly toward like the United States to do? pre 
the United States than it has been in the recent A At the moment, Italian public opinion wants j 
past? above all to have the United States and its Allies assist me 
A Naturally a country is more popular at one time in a reasonable solution of the Trieste question. By det 
than at others, but the friendship Italians feel for the time this is published, the Pella Government will tio 
America seems to be a pretty constant factor in the again be in session with the Italian Parliament, and bee 
world equation. the great debate on Italian foreign policy will be re- wit 
Q Mrs. Luce, does the new Government of Premier sumed. I hope that by then the air will have cleared Ite 
Pella mean a sharp change? and we will be able to move forward even more rapid- fro 
A No, I don’t think so, at least for the time being. ly in the great plan of European defense and eco- Tia 
Signor Pella appears to have worked out a sound, nomic integration—because that’s the only thing that mi 
middle-of-the-road program for an interim period, will give us a good chance—and a very good chance a \ 
and most thoughtful Italians are supporting it. He is for peace. an 
a very capable man. Q You've met many of the people of Italy. I wonder fec 
Q How long do you think his Administration will if you have any impressions of what troubles them def 
continue? most and what they're most hopeful about? ( 
A It’s too early, really, to predict. I think it will A Italians want what men and women everywhere vie 
take some time for the situation to become clarified. want—a chance to earn a decent living for their fam- an) 
Q Have the German elections had an impact on ilies, and the opportunity to better the circumstances an 
the Italian situation? of their children. What troubles them most today is ab 
A It is naturally rather difficult to forecast right the backlog of overpopulation and consequently the liti 
now the long-term effects that the German elections existence of very large numbers of unemployed and wa 
may have on Italian public opinion. The immediate underemployed people. Italy is a country relatively / 
reaction of the Italian press, however, has been fairly poor in natural resources, and so its present economy isn 
clear cut. The large number of papers that supported does not permit it to solve its major problem of up’ 
the Italian policy favoring the North Atlantic Treaty overpopulation without some assistance from other Po 
Organization and the European Defense Community nations. wo 
have been considerably encouraged. They feel that Q Some people say that in Italy the unemployment ne\ 
the West German vote has given new impetus to the figures look worse than the picture really is, because erc 
idea of European integration. The Italian Communist the Italian family unit is a tight one and some mem- TOF 
press and those Socialists allied with them were, of bers of the family who are useful economically are the 
course, very unhappy. For their own reasons, they technically unemployed. Is this a valid idea? ica 
prefer to predict that Chancellor Adenauer’s victory A For the majority of Italians, conditions of life fee 
will cause dissension in the West. are tolerable. Italy’s industrial production is consider- thi 
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‘Remarkable Comeback’ in Defense ... How 3% Billions 


From U.S. Helped ... Big Issues—Overpopulation, Trade 


ably higher than before the war, and the people eat 
and earn much more than they did in 1946. But, in- 
terpret the figures as you will, the fact remains that 
there aren’t enough good jobs to go around. 

Q Is there a growing or diminishing fear of war 
among Italians? 

A Diminishing, but it has diminished largely be- 
cause of the success of the NATO concept, and the 
strengthening of Italy’s own defenses. Now, the so- 
called Malenkov peace moves have made some Ital- 
ians less fearful, although all intelligent Italians know 
that the real Communist’ purpose in these moves was 
to lessen Europe’s enthusiasm for NATO and EDC 
[European Defense Community], which are Italy’s 
real protection against war. 

Q Do the Italian defenses look 
pretty good? 

A The Italians have made a re- 
markable comeback in the field of 
defense. I think that without excep- 
tion every military observer who has 
been here has been greatly impressed 
with the extraordinary progress the 
Italian armed services have made 
from scratch. The end of the war left 
Italy almost completely without 
military defenses. Today, Italy has 
a well trained Army, and her men 
and matériel are counted a very ef- 
fective part of the whole Western 
defense system. 

Q Do you notice, particularly in 
view of this Russian peace offensive, 
any upsurge of nationalism in Italy 
and in other European nations? Or 
a breaking away from the idea of po- 
litical and economic federation which 
was being promoted for a while? 

A Well, if you mean by “national- 
ism” “isolationism”—no, there’s not been any marked 
upsurge toward that in Italy. From the days of Marco 
Polo and Columbus, Italians have been fundamentally 
world-minded. Narrow chauvinistic nationalism has 
never been a widespread Italian attitude. But what is 
growing now in Italy, and I suppose throughout Eu- 
Tope, is a kind of healthy nationalism, in the sense 
that nations want to stand firmly on their own polit- 
ical feet, to “pay their own economic way,” and to 
feel able militarily to defend their own liberties. But 
this feeling of nationalism isn’t at all the narrow na- 
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tionalism which excludes world co-operation, espe- 
cially European co-operation. European integration is 
basically in Italy’s interests, and so, generally speak- 
ing, Italians favor European integration. 

Q What about “neutralism’’? Is there a growth of 
that in Italy. 

A That Italians can remain aloof or “neutral” in 
the great questions that affect all the nations of 
Europe today, is a favorite theme of the pro-Comin- 
form politicians in Italy. But what they always mean 
by being neutral is being neutral against the NATO 
concept and NATO leadership. 

Q What do you think accounts for the very large 
Communist vote in Italy? It’s always a little surpris- 
ing to people in the United States— 

A Well, yous can’t answer that 
highly complex question in a sen- 
tence. There are many reasons, but 
one of the main ones is the problem 
I mentioned — overpopulation. I 
think that many people in Italy 
would agree that if the problem of 
surplus people could be even half 
solved—a problem which inciden- 
tally the Communists have no an- 
swer to—it would go a long way 
toward solving the economic diffi- 
culties of Italy. Indeed, Communism 
has added to Italy’s overpopulation 
problem, as many refugees from Iron 
Curtain countries have fled to Italy, 
preferring life here to the “workers’ 
paradise.” 

Q Do you think that emigration 
would be the solution to overpopula- 
tion in Italy? 

A Certainly, it would be one of 
the major attacks on the problem. 

Q Do you feel that the United 
States could help a good deal by opening its doors to 
more Italians? 

A The United States would help greatly if it would 
take in its fair share, because there are many other 
countries throughout the world who are welcoming 
Italian emigrants. Australia has done a great deal in 
this respect. So has Canada. I am told that Brazil 
would gladly take many more Italians than it has but 
for the fact that in the modern world it takes a large 
capital investment to settle people on the soil in un- 


(Continued on next page) 
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than that of the U. S.’ 


derdeveloped areas. There are many countries which 
might be called potential “receiver nations” that 
haven’t the money to finance the transportation, the 
arrival, the settlement, and the colonization of the 
people they are eager to have. 

Many people here hope to see America take a vigor- 
ous lead at a world level in the solution of this prob- 
lem, not only taking in its fair share of people but even 
contributing its reasonable share to the financing and 
operation of a world-wide program in which all in- 
terested nations would co-operate for moving people 
to places where they can be economically productive. 
Overpopulation in Italy and other European coun- 
tries is the greatest human problem that faces the 
West. Its solution would, I believe, be an incalculable 
blow to Communism in Italy, and elsewhere. 

Q Many Americans believe that the overpopulation 
problem in Italy is in the long run unsolvable because 
of the exceedingly high Italian birth rate. Is this 
correct? 

A I know that this is the general belief, but it is 
simply not true. The birth rate in Italy is lower than 
that of France, and considerably lower than that of the 
Netherlands or the United States. 


Results of U.S. Aid 

Q What results can you see from the billions of 
dollars in United States aid to Italy since the war? 

A Well, from the more than 3! billions in United 
States dollars put into Italy, one good result is cer- 
tain. There are many men, women and children who 
are alive and reasonably healthy today because they 
got American direct aid in clothing and fuel immedi- 
ately after the war. To the extent that direct aid 
saved many precious lives, lives of friends, it must in 
a humanitarian sense be called successful. 

In economic terms, the best estimate is that Ameri- 
can aid has assisted in creating more than 1 million 
new jobs. No small achievement! And this aid has 
done a great deal to help Italy build the economic 
base for its self-defense. As I’ve said, Italy’s defense 
posture is most encouraging. 

There are many very specific and even historic 
achievements with which American aid has been as- 
sociated. Agricultural reform in the South has been 
much helped by American aid. The housing program 
has been stimulated by American aid. Meanwhile, the 
Italians have done much to streamline their business 
methods to improve Italy’s position in export markets. 
They have created a fine new merchant marine which 
earns dollars without requiring vast supplies of raw 
materials. The Italian currency, the lira, is one of the 
most stable in Europe. All this has made Communism 
much less a menace than it might have been. 

Q Is there real fear of Communism in Italy, in the 
sense, say, that there is in the United States? Do the 
people regard Communism as a menace, as we do? 
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.. “Millions of Italian little people are not “real Communists“’/ 


A Most of the thoughtful people of Italy recognize 
the essential characteristic of Communist leadership 
—always given from Moscow—a treasonable world- 
wide conspiracy bent on hauling down every nation’s 
flag and raising the red flag of Moscow. But there 
are millions of Italian so-called Communists—the lit- 
tle people of Italy who are not, as we understand it at 
home, “real Communists.” That is to say, they are not 
“ideological Communists.” They are most often peo- 
ple who do not realize the great advances the Govern- 
ment has already made in the past five years in their 
behalf, or understand the real consequences of Com- 
munism to their nation. 

Q Then you don’t think the masses of Italian Com- 
munists are sold on Russian ideals? 

A No. If you relieve the burden that overpopula- 
tion puts on the Italian economy, and continue the 
progressive policies followed up to now, Communism 
in Italy would wane. 

Q Mrs. Luce, as the American Ambassador, what 
are your main functions? 

A Well, the American Ambassador is here primarily 
to protect the rights of American citizens in Italy, 
to develop friendly relations between our country and 
the other country, to reflect our views and policies to 
the Government to which one is accredited, and to 
obey orders and directives sent from Washington, in 
implementing the foreign policy of his Government. 

Q Does an Ambassador ever make policy, or just 
carry out someone else’s policy? 

A Well, an Ambassador may make policy for day- 
to-day operations. But he or she is appointed to carry 
out the over-all policies of the Government. Naturally, 
an Ambassador will often begin to see better ways of 
implementing that policy, or may see that certain 
rectifications ought to be made in it, in order to make 
it more effective. And the Ambassador will so state to 
the home Government. Sometimes the Government 
will agree, sometimes not. Also, you must remember 
an Ambassador is a head of a team of foreign-service 
experts and technicians, and discusses ideas with them 
and they discuss theirs with the Ambassador before 
any important recommendations are made. 


Accurate Reports From Diplomats 

Q There are stories in the United States of diplo- 
mats who are afraid to report political trends as they 
see them because they fear that their reports could be 
distorted to show that they are sympathetic to Com- 
munism. Have you noticed anything at all of that sort? 

A I know of no one on the Rome Embassy team 
who would hesitate accurately to report his findings 
on the political situation in Italy because of any such 
fear. 

Q What does your team consist of? 

A The Embassy team means the top officers of our 


(Continued on next page) 
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. . - ‘This Fourth, | entertained almost 3,000 Americans’ 


integrated mission here, which covers all aspects of 
foreign activities. You know, besides the Embassy it- 
self, there are representatives of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram, Military Assistance Advisory Group, Offshore 
Procurement and the U.S. Information Service. And 
there are all the consulates in Italy, of course. 

Q Does the Ambassador supervise all that? 

A The Ambassador acts in. a supervisory capacity, 
yes. And works very closely with the heads of all 
these groups. But the various heads are responsible 
for administering their own affairs under the direction 
of the Ambassador. 

Q What is your pay as Ambassador? 

A $25,000—before taxes. 

Q And do you have other funds made available to 
you—an entertainment fund, for example? 

A Yes. There’s an allowance for that—called a 
“representation allowance.” 


High Cost of Entertaining 

Q Would you say it was adequate? 

A The plain fact is that it does not cover the cost 
of a quarter of the diplomatic activities and functions 
that are traditionally expected of an American Am- 
bassador. It cannot be used for the entertainment of 
fellow Americans, except for functions where these 
Americans are being brought into contact, for diplo- 
matic and public reasons, with Italian business, civic 
or political leaders. If an Ambassador entertains 
Americans only, either individually or in groups, he 
must pay for it out of his own pocket. For example, it 
is a tradition on the Fourth of July for American 
chiefs of mission all around the world to entertain 
all Americans who want to come, at a reception in 
his home. On this Fourth, I entertained almost 3,000 
Americans at the Villa Taverna. 

I keep a book at the Villa Taverna where I live, 
and try to get everyone entertained there to write his 
name. So far I have extended the hospitality of 
the Ambassador’s residence in Rome to about 6,000 
people. 

Q And how long have you been here? 

A Just about four months. 

Q And the Government doesn’t pay for all that? 

A No. Of course, the entertainment expenses which 
an American chief of mission has to assume out of his 
own funds are not a hardship where the diplomat 
can afford them, but they are very hard indeed on 
many able career diplomats with small private means. 
And the knowledge of how great these expenses can be 
in an Embassy often keeps very able men with small 
means out of diplomacy. 

Q Our Government couldn't do away with a lot of 
this entertaining? 

A It would, I believe, hurt the prestige of our em- 
bassies and greatly lessen their influence, if our ambas- 
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sadors and ministers and so on refused to accept the 
invitations extended by other diplomats and govern- 
ment officials, or attended them and didn’t return 
them. Moreover, as I say, it is at these very functions 
that the Embassy often wins friends and influences 
people. Entertaining and being entertained is an es- 
sential function of all diplomats’ jobs. 

Q Then you entertain or are entertained just about 
every day? 

A Almost without exception since I have been here 
—every day. Remember there are 60 embassies and 
legations in Rome accredited to the Quirinal. Always 
one of them seems to be having a reception in honor 
of its national holiday, the arrival or departure of an 
ambassador or minister, or distinguished official from 
its own land. And then I entertain for our distin- 
guished visitors, such as Secretary of Defense Wilson, 
Ambassador Draper, Ambassador Bruce, and their 
wives, to give them an opportunity to renew their 
friendly contacts with important persons in the Italian 
Government, and so on. 

I gave a very large reception for the American Bal- 
let Company to introduce them to the cultural, musi- 
cal and theatrical leaders of Italy. Then, I had a buffet 
lunch for about 40 for Mr. Hugh Baillie (president of 
United Press) to which we invited a number of distin- 
guished American and Italian journalists. I had a 
cocktail party for Mr. George Meany of the AFL 
and Mr. Potofsky, of the CIO, who had come from the 
ICTU conference in Stockholm [International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions], at which Italian 
labor leaders and delegates to the ICTU were present. 
And of course I return the dinners to which I am in- 
vited by other ambassadors and members of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Q In Rome, how much entertaining do you have to 
do for Iron Curtain ambassadors? Are they shunned a 
bit, or are they invited—the same as anybody else? 

A Well, apparently the American Ambassador is 
not on their regular social list, although protocol calls 
are exchanged. 


Cuts in the Embassy Staff 

Q How big is your staff at the Embassy? 

A It has shrunk greatly in these last months. I am 
told that the cutbacks in the U.S. Air Force are small 
in comparison with the cutbacks in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Q Was it cut about a third? 

A Yes, about a third. 

Q You probably feel that? 

A Yes, the Embassy feels it. I do not know whether 
any business organization back home could survive a 
similar cutback all at once and continue to render 
services and operate at maximum efficiency. We are 
trying. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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COAL puts the POWER 


in America’s Power Lines 
















Almost half of America’s electricity is gen- 
erated from coal. All of our steel and most 





of our industrial power depend on coal. 
Of our total fuel resources, 90% is coal. 








This year 450 million tons of bituminous coal 
will power America’s economy. And in the years 
to come the country’s demands for coal will re- 
quire even greater tonnages. 


But despite the abundance of coal and great 
need for coal, the industry today faces serious \ 



























problems. How they are solved can affect our 
economy, our defense, and how well you live. 
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Capital expenditures have increased. Millions of Vay, | ‘ 
dollars have been spent on machines that pro- NU, Ls 


duce and process coal for less money. But these 
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savings, and more, too, have been siphoned off 
by increased costs. Miners’ wages have more 
than doubled since World War II and are now 
the highest in any major industry. The cost of 
operating supplies has more than doubled. Coal 
freight rates have been repeatedly increased. 
' At the same time competing fuels have been 
whittling away at coal’s markets. 














Toprovidethe coal which America requires, and 
to obtain for this coal a price that will yield the 
margin of profit needed to maintain a strong and 





forward-looking industry, is coal’s daily battle. 


For only a profitable coal industry can maintain 
the health and strength necessary to continue to 
serve America well. 
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EVERYBODY IN AMERICA LIVES BETTER BECAUSE OF COAL 


BITUMINOUS CoaL INSTITUTE, A Department of the National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 








Interviews 





. « - ‘People send me dozens of Italian books to read’ 


Q You were some 2,000 letters behind in answering 
your mail recently, weren’t you? 

A Yes. There wasn’t the secretarial staff to handle 
it. 

Q Do you get more mail than the other Ambassa- 
dors here did? 

A They say so here. 

Q What type of mail is it? 

A All types—but mostly Italian mail. There are 
many extremely thoughtful letters asking about Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s foreign policy, and its meaning to 





THE AMBASSADOR GREETS ORPHANS 
. . . here primarily to develop friendly relations” 
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the future of Italy. And a great many personal appeals 
for charity, of course. And people who want visas, or 
information, or appointments, interviews and so on. 
People also send me dozens and dozens of Italian 
books to read—on economics, poetry, art, history— 
even plays they want me to translate. 

Q You have the reputation of being an omnivorous 
reader— 

A I don’t have much time for extracurricular read- 
ing now. It takes all the time I can possibly squeeze 
out of the day to read reports on the business in hand. 

Q How do you like your job? 

A I like it very much because it’s such a challenge 
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and an opportunity to serve. So much depends on 
what happens in Italy. What is done here can change 
the whole world picture. And naturally what is done 
in Washington vis-a-vis Italy can change the whole 
world picture too. It’s a very great job—though a very, 
very hard one. 

Q Wouldn't you like a little more sleep? 

A Heavens, yes! I begin at 7:30 in the morning, and 
I have not been to bed before 1 o’clock any day since 
I arrived. I’ve had only one week end without any 
official duties or obligations in that time. 

Q What about the tourists? Aren’t there a lot of 
them? 

A There have been almost 500,000 American tour- 
ists in Italy this year. 

Q Do the tourists get in your hair? 

A Oh, that’s not the word! 

Q But they do feel free to drop in? 

A John McCloy once pointed out, in a magazine 
article on American diplomacy, that often tourists put 
the American Ambassador in any European capital 
high on their list of sights which must be seen abroad. 
So, of course, I get my share of people who have no 
urgent business with the Embassy but “just want to 
pay their respects,” which is awfully nice of them, 
though there isn’t naturally time enough in the day to 
see them individually. A great number—I think sever- 
al hundreds—have arrived with letters of introduction 
from old congressional friends of mine—on both sides 
of the aisle!—and I try at least to greet them all. I’ve 
arranged a special time of day to meet them all to- 
gether in the big Embassy reception room, shake 
hands, and say hello. 


What Italy Needs 

Q Is there anything special you would like to say 
about your job in Italy? 

A I should like to repeat that my job would be eas- 
ier—and Italy’s future brighter—if some answers 
could be found to this question of overpopulation. 
And secondly, there is the question of the U. S. liberal- 
ization of trade with other countries. If Italy could 
trade on more favorable terms in the U.S. markets, 
and in European markets, it would naturally help her 
economy. Immigration and trade—these are the two 
fields where I think the American people could insist 
on action at home, and by doing so make a notable 
advance in American foreign policy. 

Essentially America’s choice is between great emer- 
gency handouts abroad and cash programs, as in the 
past—and sound economic policy towards foreign 
countries. And I do honestly believe that to give lead- 
ership in liberalizing trade and in the immigration 
problem would, in addition to our NATO and Euro- 
pean integration, move us a big step forward in our 
effort to defeat Communist ideology and get peace 
and prosperity. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


For greater savings in just about every accounting 
operation, take a good look at Burroughs Sensimatics. 
These versatile accounting machines handle jobs faster, 
with greater accuracy. And they are so easy to use that 
even beginners can quickly do expert work. No wonder 
so many famous firms around the world turn to Bur- 
roughs Sensimatics to save time and money. You can 
make savings, too—just call your Burroughs branch 
office, listed in the yellow pages of your telephone book, 


or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 


| Burroughs 
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CANNON MILLS 


This leading firm in the textile industry has 
used Burroughs equipment since the early 
1900's. Today Cannon uses the Sensimatic to 
handle accounts receivable and related reports, 
and lists speed and ease of operation as out- 
standing Sensimatic features. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Entering its second century * 
of service, the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, makers 
of the finest quality optical 
products, finds the flexibility 
of the Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine ideally suited for 
handling its world-wide 
accounts receivable. 
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THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY 


The Stetson Shoe Company, 
manufacturers of fine foot- 
wear for men, find the Sensi- 
matic ‘‘extremely fast’’ on 
accounts receivable. ‘‘Oper- 
ators learn to use the machine 
very easily and quickly.” 







& NEW CENTURY 
OF OPTICAL 
PROGRESS 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Greatly increased efficiency 
in the posting of accounts 
receivable has been achieved 
at The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of V-belts, with 
Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines. 





When there’s no time for “Down-Time” try ALCOA ALUMINAS 


= That’s what the BG Corporation did! Manu- 
= facturers of aviation spark plugs, igniters and 
thermocouples, BG had the task of developing an 
insulator that could withstand the terrific thermal and 
mechanical shocks created by jet engines. Ordinary 
insulators couldn’t take the heat. Engines ““went down”’ 
after a few hours flying time. BG’s experience with 
ALCOA Aluminas resulted in a ceramic insulator able 
to take the punishment a jet offers. 

Composed largely of ALCoA Alumina, these insu- 
lators withstand temperatures from 900° F in thermo- 
couples to 3500° F in igniters. The development of the 
jet engine was substantially aided by the use of alumi- 
num oxide ceramic insulators. 

Fuel nozzles, combustion-chamber linings, turbine 
blades, vanes and nose pieces are special kinds of 
services for alumina refractories. But the properties 


of ALcoa Alumina that make it so effective here are 
the same that add life to a// refractories. 

If you are dealing in high temperatures, alumina 
refractories will help you increase output . . . decrease 
down-time. Let us tell you about it. Write to ALu- 
MINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DIVISION, 
701-3 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


Chemicals 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


























LONDON....CAIRO....PANMUNJOM....WASHINGTON.... 





} >> LONDON--Britain's way of treating Communists is working out better for 
Soviet Russia than for Britain. Now, as officials take a fresh look..... 

A British diplomat's family, as well as the diplomat, can apparently be 
whisked away by Communists right under the nose of the British Government. 

British sailors can be fired on by a Communist vessel near Hong Kong and 
killed, and Britain can't do much about it but protest. The policy of recogniz-=- 
ing Communist China, of conciliation, makes any tougher action awkward. 

A British colony in the U.S. back yard--British Guiana--wakes up to find 
its legislature controlled by left-wingers who act very much like Communists. 

British defenses inside Britain can be hamstrung by Communist-led strikes, 
it now appears from a series of guerrilla strikes by electrical workers. 

















>> These events shake the complacency of British officials. 

They now hear demands to tighten British security against Communists 
in the Government. There is a wariness in labor circles about the doings 
of Communists inside the unions. 

You even hear it said, here and there, that maybe the U.S. is right in 
what the British have always called American "witch-hunting." 

But it remains to be seen whether Britain will really crack down. 

Odds are against it. Chances are Communists will continue to find 
Britain a relatively comfortable place in which to operate. 





>> Privately, Britain's defense chiefs are worried about the intermittent 
Strikes which the Communist-led Electrical Workers have been pulling. They show 
how easy it would be for Communists to sabotage Britain in time of war. 

Electrical Workers can, if so inclined, do a lot of damage around atomic 
plants, air bases, power stations, refineries, communication lines. 

Communist leaders of the British Electrical Trades Union are young, able 
and with a record of 12 successful postwar strikes. Control by leaders over the 
rank and file in the ETU seems unusually firm. 

Strike tactics are shrewd. The Communist leaders pick sensitive spots like 
an atomic-research center, a big airport, a refinery for their strikes. 

Few workers are involved. Only a handful are called out at a time. This 
reduces the drain on the union's strike fund. 

Apt timing, iron discipline help make the strikes effective. 

And by selecting plants under construction rather than producing plants, 
the damaging effect of the strikes is disguised from the public. Nobody can add 
up any steel output lost, any Army tanks not produced, in strikes like these. 

But, in time of war, the damage to British defenses would be plain enough. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Most British labor leaders, who are anti-Communist, are both surprised and 
worried by the success of these Communist-led wildcat strikes. They reveal a 
precision and discipline, as well as a method, rare in Britain. 

A victory for the Electrical Workers in the form of higher wages, which is 
likely, will demonstrate to other workers that wildcat strikes pay off. The 
rank and file of some big unions may then be hard to hold in line. Communist 
origin of the wildcat strikes will seem less important than higher wages. 

It's not that British workers are pro-Communist. The difficulty, as one 
union analyst puts it, is this: "One of the greatest assets on which Communists 
rely is the liberal tradition of Britain. It is not the activities of Com- 
munists which bring success so much as it is the apathy of anti-Communists." 





>> GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA--The situation in this northeast corner of South 
America is described by British officials as a mess. This is why: 
Left-wingers have won an electoral landslide, now control the Legislature. 
Communist leadership of the winning group, the People's Progressive Party, 
is open and avowed. A Communist program, including drastic land reform, control 
of exports, spells trouble for sugar producers and bauxite exports to the U.S. 











To add insult to injury, the new left-wing Government publicly refuses to 
send delegates to greet Queen Elizabeth on her scheduled visit to Jamaica. 

By itself, an election in British Guiana isn't too important to either the 
U.S. or Britain. But a trend toward Communism in Latin America is something else. 





>> CAIRO--The betting here is that an Anglo-Egyptian deal over Britain's Suez 
base is about ready, and that the British are making most of the concessions. 
The big concession will be the withdrawal of British troops from Egypt. 





Any other concessions by either side will be minor by comparison. 

What Britain gives up, by pulling out its troops, is sure control of its 
biggest base in the Middle East, and control of its "life line" to the Far East. 

Suez will then be added to India, Burma and a long list of other pieces of 
real estate from which Britain has had to vacate in something of a hurry. 

It's bitter medicine for Britons accustomed to thinking in terms of the 
prewar British Empire. As the magazine "Punch" says, in some sarcastic advice 
to British diplomats, the way for a diplomat to win a peerage now is to make 
concessions at conferences and to give away what's left of the British Empire. 





>> PANMUNJOM--The Chinese Communist high command has had to put on special 

guards along its side of the neutral zone in Korea. Chinese soldiers opposed 

to Communism have been slipping over to the U.S. Side and staying there. So 

far, several score Chinese have successfully made it, some carrying surrender 

leaflets scattered by the United Nations while the fighting was still going on. 
The defections are small, but a gnawing worry to Peiping. 


>> WASHINGTON--Soviet Russia's agricultural reforms, on analysis by experts 
here, turn out to be for the benefit of Russia's war industry, not the farmers. 
The point is this: Livestock production, lagging badly, is far behind the 


igtrease in Soviet population. Workers in heavy industry, at same time, need 
more meat, milk and butter if they're to produce more. 


And, though heavy-industry output is high, the rate of increase is slowing 
down. This is what alarms the Kremlin. This is what the "reforms" are all about. 
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This plane flies to the moon and back..every day 


Hundreds of rugged, dependable Beech- 
craft ‘Twins’ serve business all year 
long. It’s estimated that these company- 
owned Beechcraft Executive Transports 
fly a combined distance equal to a trip 
to the moon and back every day. 





Royal Canadian Air Force Expeditor. 
Beech ‘Twins’ will serve for pilot and navi- 
gation training, and communications work. 


Management men rely on this sound- 
proofed, superbly comfortable plane for 
the best of reasons: Its use saves them 


money, Cuts travel-time as much as 75 per 
cent. These men take field trips they 
formerly ‘passed up’’—coming and going 


at their convenience. They personally sell 
distant customers, solve problems on the 
spot. Investigate. Typical costs, operating 
data on request from your Beechcraft 
distributor or write Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 











A PERSONAL STUDY 
OF THE MISSING DIPLOMATS 


by Cyril Connolly 


Prominent British Author 


Those who become obsessed with a puzzle are not very 
likely to solve it. Here is one about which I have brooded for 
a year and would like to unburden myself. Something of 
what I have put down may cause pain; but that I must risk, 
because where people are concerned the truth can never be 
ascertained without painful things being said, and because I 
feel that what I put down may lead to somebody remember- 
ing the fact or phrase which will suddenly bring it all into 
focus. 

If I did not believe (by instinct rather than reason) that 
the two people about whom I am going to write may well 
have been victims of some unforeseen calamity, the puzzle 
would not exist and I should have nothing to say. 

I have had access to no secrets. I have not talked to many 
of the people I should like to, I offer no solution, only a few 
suggestions, a meditation on human complexity which leads 
to murky bypaths but which, I hope, will show that no one 
has any right to jump to unfavorable conclusions about peo- 
ple of whom they know nothing. 

The disappearance of Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean is 
a mystery which cannot be solved while so many factors re- 
main unknown, and therefore any explanation can be based 
only on a balance of probabilities. 

Such solutions fall into two categories, according as they 
presuppose the disappearance to be a matter of choice or of 
necessity. 

A voluntary flight might be political, as that of Hess to 
Scotland, or of a private and psychological nature, as when 
two boys run away from school. 

The compelled exit, the forced move, implies escape under 
duress, the threat being either of private blackmail or of 
public exposure; or again it might be the result of an imperi- 
ous recall by a Power which regarded one or both of the two 
diplomats as in danger or as having become too dangerous. 

There remains a possibility that they were sent abroad on 
a secret mission, and another that they were lured abroad 
and then kidnaped. 

There are simply not enough facts to exclude any of these 
explanations, nor can we even presume that the behavior 
of both Maclean and Burgess is covered by the same ex- 
planation. The most striking fact—the suddenness of their 
disappearance—suggests a panic, but even this suddenness 
could have been counterfeited. The spontaneous thorough- 
ness of the search would seem to indicate that the Foreign 
Office first accepted the theory of kidnaping, and so would 
tend to exclude the notion of a secret mission (unless self- 
imposed ), while a high French police official has maintained 
that it would have been impossible for the two visitors to 
France to elude the dragnet spread for them without the 
“protection” of a political organization. There are, however, 
countries where it might be possible for two able-bodied men 
to obtain work and still escape notice, but they are not so 
easily reached from the station at Rennes, in Brittany, whence 
they vanished on May 26, 1951. One must also consider the 
possibility that they are dead. 

As one of the many who knew both, and as one of the few 
who spoke with Maclean on his last day in England, I should 
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like to approach the subject from a different standpoint. Let 
us put aside the facts of which we know so little and consider 
the personalities involved. In so far as one individual can 
ever understand another, we may find that we have grounds 
to eliminate some of these explanations and so narrow down 
the value of X, as we shall name the factor responsible for 
their joint disappearance. 

Two facts distinguish Burgess and Maclean from the so- 
called “atomic” spies—first, they are not known to have com- 
mitted any crime, second, they are members of the govern- 
ing class, of the high bureaucracy, the “they” who rule the 
“we” to whom refugees like Fuchs and Pontecorvo and hum- 
ble figures like Nunn May belong. If traitors they be, then 
they are traitors to themselves. But, as in all cases where peo- 
ple seem to act against their own political interests, we must 
go back to childhood. 

Politics begin in the nursery; no one is born patriotic or 
unpatriotic, right-wing or left-wing, and it is the child whose 
craving for love is unsatisfied, whose desire for power is 
thwarted, or whose innate sense of justice is warped, that 
eventually may try to become a revolutionary or a dictator. 
In England we attach spiritual values alone to childhood and 
adolescence, dismissing political actions of a subversive na- 
ture as youthful escapades. But in fact such behavior in the 
young is often revealing because it expresses the true mean- 
ing of the relationship with the father in its most critical 
phase. 

Guy Burgess lost his father at an early age, and his mother 
(to whom he is devoted) remarried; Maclean is the child of 
distinguished Liberal parents; his father, who was then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, died when he was nineteen. 

Burgess was born in 1911, Maclean in 1913. The one 
reached Cambridge by way of Eton and Trinity, the other, 
two years later, by Gresham’s School and Trinity Hall. They 
knew each other at Cambridge and were both members of 
the left-wing circle there. But there is no evidence of that op- 
pressive parental authority which drives young men to revolt. 

It was more than 10 years since the end of the first World 
War, and a new generation was growing up which found no 
outlet in home politics for the adventurous or altruistic im- 
pulses of the adolescent. Marxism satisfied both the rebel- 
liousness of youth and its craving for dogma. 

The Cambridge Communists substituted a new father or 
superego for the old one, and accepted a new justice and a 
stricter authority. They felt they had exposed the weaknesses 
of liberalism along with their elders’ ignorance of economic 
affairs. To this generation Communism made an intellectual 
appeal, standing for love, liberty and social justice and for a 
new approach to life and art. Yet it was connected with a 
political party, and this party is not inclined to relinquish its 
hold. “The Comintern,” says Arthur Koestler, “carried on a 
white-slave traffic whose victims were young idealists flirting 
with violence.” The feelings of such young men are de- 
scribed in numerous novels and poems, or in such tracts as 
Mr. Stephen Spender’s “Forward from Liberalism.” They in- 
volved no betrayal of the writers’ own country, and the dose 
of Marxism was seldom lethal. 
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What were these two young men like? Donald Maclean 
was sandy-haired, tall, with great latent physical strength, 
but fat and rather flabby. Meeting him, one was conscious 
of both amiability and weakness. He did not seem a political 
animal but resembled the clever helpless youth in a Huxley 
novel, an outsize Cherubino intent on amorous experience 
but too shy and clumsy to succeed. The shadow of an august 
atmosphere lay heavy on him, and he sought refuge on the 
more impetuous and emancipated fringes of Bloomsbury and 
Chelsea. Such a young man can be set right by the devotion 
of an intelligent, older woman, and it was a misfortune that 
Donald was just not quite able to inspire such an attachment; 
charming, clever and affectionate, he was still too unformed. 

Guy Burgess, though he preferred the company of the able 
to the artistic, also moved on the edge of the same world. He 
was of a very different physique, tall-medium in height, with 
blue eyes, an inquisitive nose, sensual mouth, curly hair and 
alert fox-terrier expression. He was immensely energetic, a 
great talker, reader, boaster, walker, who swam like an otter 
and drank, not like a feckless undergraduate, as Donald was 
apt to do, but like some Rabelaisian bottle swiper whose thirst 
was unquenchable. 

The physical type to which Donald Maclean, despite his 
puppy fat, belonged was that of the elongated, schizophrenic, 
sad-countenanced Don Quixote—introverted and diffident, an 
idealist and a dreamer given to sudden outbursts of aggres- 
sion; whereas Guy Burgess, despite his intelligence, was a 
round-faced, golden-pated Sancho Panza, extrovert, exhibi- 
tionist, manic, cynical and argumentative, avidly curious, 
yet sometimes vague and incompetent. With all his toughness, 
moreover, Guy Burgess wanted intensely to be liked and was 
indeed likeable, a good conversationalist and an enthusiastic 
builder-up of his friends. Beneath the “terribilita” of his 
Marxist analyses one divined the affectionate moral cowardice 
of the public schoolboy. 

An old Etonian, an “Apostle” who had taken a First in His- 
tory at Cambridge, and was tempted to become a don, he yet 
seemed an adventurer with a first-class mind, who would 
always be in the know, a framer of secret policies, a financial 
wizard already and a future editor, at least, of “The Times.” 
Though he enjoyed a bout of luxury, he was indifferent to 
appearances and even hostile to his own. Unlike Donald, he 
concealed his sexual diffidence by overconfidence. 


HAT WAS COMMON to both Burgess and Maclean at this 

time was their instability; both were able and ambitious 
young men of high intelligence and good connections who 
were somehow parodies of what they set out to be. Nobody 
could take them quite seriously; they were two characters in 
a late Russian novel, Laurel and Hardy engaged to play 
Talleyrand and the younger Pitt. Burgess, incidentally, was 
a great reader of fiction; his favorite authors were Mrs. 
Gaskell and Balzac and, later on, Mr. E. M. Forster. “Lenin 
had said somewhere that he had learnt more about France 
from Balzac’s novels than from all history books put together. 
Accordingly Balzac was the greatest writer of all times.” 
(Koestler. ) 

Donald was seldom heard to talk politics, Guy never 
seemed to stop. He was the type of bumptious Marxist who 
saw himself as Saint-Just, who enjoyed making the flesh of 
his bourgeois listeners creep by his picture of the justice 
which history would mete out to them. Grubby, intemperate 
and promiscuous, he loved to moralize over his friends and 
satirize their smug class-unconscious behavior, so reckless of 
the reckoning in store. But when bedtime came, very late, 
and it was the moment to put the analyses away, the word 
“Preposterous” dying on his lips, he would imply a dispensa- 
tion under which this one house at least, this family, these 
guests, might be spared the worst consequences, thanks to 
the protection of their brilliant hunger-marching friend whose 
position would be so commanding in the happy workers’ 
Utopia. 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1953 


It was the time when Abyssinia mattered, before the Rus- 
sian purges had taken place and the especial bitterness of 
Communist controversy had arisen. There were very few ex- 
Communists, and the party’s claim to represent the extreme 
left wing was not disputed. Unlike all other political parties, 
Communism then offered the consolation of a religion. 

During the Spanish War I saw much less of Burgess, who 
had now joined the BBC [British Broadcasting Corporation] 
in Bristol. A terrible thing had happened—he had become a 
Fascist! Still sneering at the bourgeois intellectual, he now 
vaunted the intensely modern realism of the Nazi leaders; 
his admiration for economic ruthlessness and the short cut to 
power had swung him to the opposite extreme. He claimed 
to have attended a Nuremberg Rally. 

Maclean, however, a strong supporter of the Spanish Re- 
public, seemed suddenly to have acquired a backbone, mor- 
ally and physically. His appearance greatly improved, his 
fat disappeared, and he had become a personage. In 1935 
he had passed into the Foreign Office, and from 1938 he was 
at the Embassy in Paris. 

I remember some arguments with him. I had felt a great 
sympathy for the Spanish Anarchists, with whom he was ex- 
tremely severe, as with all the other non-Communist factions, 
and I detected in his reproaches the familiar priggish tone 
of the Marxist, the resonance of the “Father Found.” At the 
same time he could switch to a magisterial defense of Cham- 
berlain’s foreign policy and seemed able to hold the two 
self-righteous points of view simultaneously. 

His evenings in Paris were usually spent in the Left Bank 
cafés with a little group of hard-working painters and sculp- 
tors. During the daytime he, too, worked very hard, and it 
was now that he began to build up his reputation in the 
Foreign Office, and we must remember that it grew very 
high indeed. 

Donald had many admirable Scottish qualities. He was 
responsible and painstaking, logical and resolute in argument, 
judicious and even-tempered and, I should imagine, an ad- 
mirable son and brother. He had grown much handsomer, 
and his tall figure, his grave long face and noble brow, his 
dark suit, black hat and umbrella were severe and distin- 
guished. One felt now that he was a rock, that if one were in 
trouble he would help and not just let one down with a 
reprimand. 

I remember, at the beginning of the war, mentioning to 
one of our most famous diplomatic representatives that 
Donald was a friend of mine and receiving a glance of in- 
credulity. Satisfied that this indeed was so, he explained 
that Maclean was a white hope, a “puer aureus” of the 
Service whose attainments and responsibilities were well 
beyond his years. Unlike Burgess he was without vanity. I 
think the simplest distinction between them is that if you 
had given Maclean a letter, he would have posted it. Burgess 
would probably have forgotten it or opened it and then re- 
turned to tell you what you should have said. 

Burgess and a great friend of his would sometimes stay 
with a talented and beautiful woman, a novelist who, in those 
days, resembled an irreducible bastion of the bourgeoisie en- 
tirely surrounded by Communists, like the Alcazar of Toledo. 

One day Burgess’s friend came to her shaken and yet im- 
pressed. Guy had confided to him that he was not just a mem- 
ber but a secret agent of the Communist Party, and he had 
then invited him to join in this work. The friend had refused 
with concern; and for her part the novelist felt that Burgess’s 
Fascism was suddenly explained: as a secret agent he must 
have been told to investigate the British Fascists and hoped 
to pass as one. Even so, it was impossible to feel quite cer- 
tain, for it would be in keeping with Burgess’s neurotic power 
drive that he should pretend to be an undercover man. 

Years afterwards the novelist was told that he had spent 
several days wrestling with his conscience at the time of the 
Soviet-German pact and had decided to give up the whole 
business. This may well have been true. 
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Here we have to decide whether Burgess visited Germany 
as a secret Communist, a Nazi sympathizer or as an observer 
for our own Intelligence Services, or—at various levels of his 
opportunism—as all three. On one occasion he took some 
Boy Scouts over to a rally at Cologne. 

In January, 1939, he left the BBC, and in the autumn of 
1940 he was doing confidential work for the War Office. At 
this time he was arrested for being drunk in charge of a car 
and acquitted because he was working 14 hours a day and 
had just been in an air raid. 

By January, 1941, he was once more in the BBC, and there 
he remained for three years in European propaganda de- 
partments. His position became one that greatly appealed to 
him, involving him eventually in liaison work with highly 
secret organizations, until he was able to represent the For- 
eign Office. He helped, for instance, to remove the anti-Rus- 
sian bias from Poles whom we were training for sabotage. 


W: NOW SEE the outline of the ideal personalities of Bur- 
gess and Maclean. On the unstable foundations of their 
adviescence, they were erecting the selves whom they would 
like to be, the father figures of their day-dreams, the finished 
Imagos. With his black hat and umbrella, his brief-case under 
his arm—O.H.M.S. [on His Majesty’s Service]—Donald is “Sir 
Donald Maclean,” the Tyrrell, the Eyre Crowe of the second 
World War, the last great Liberal diplomatist, terror of the un- 
just aici cope of the weak. “If it wasn’t for you, Sir Donald,” 
snarled Ribbentrop, “we might still have won the peace.” 

Burgess, of course, is a power behind the scenes: a briga- 
dier in mufti, Brigadier Brilliant, D.S.O., F.R.S., the famous 
historian, with boyish grin and cold blue eyes, seconded now 
for special duties. With long stride and hunched shoulders, 
untidy, chain-smoking, he talks—walks and talks—while the 
whole devilish simplicity of his plan unfolds and the men 
from M.1. this and M.I. that, S.1.S. and S.O.E., listen dumb- 
founded. “My God, Brilliant, I believe you're right—it could 
be done.” The Brigadier looked at his watch and a chilled blue 
eye fixed the chief of the Secret Service. “At this moment, 
sir,” and there was pack-ice in his voice, “my chaps are 
doing it.” 

In 1940 Donald Maclean had married in Paris an American 
girl as delightful as her name, Melinda Marling, who bore 
him two sons. She brought both sweetness and understanding 
into his life. Guy Burgess, however, as the war went on, led 
a more troubled existence. A new friend whom he had made 
was taken prisoner-of-war, and it was noted that he had be- 
come much more insulting and destructive when he drank— 
he seemed to hit on the unforgivable thing to say to every- 
one. His mental sadism, which sometimes led to his getting 
knocked out, did not exclude great kindness to those in 
trouble. Above all, he disliked anyone to get out of his 
clutches: he was an affectionate bully capable of acts of 
generosity, like a magnate of the Dark Ages. 

At the same time he was drinking and living extravagantly. 
He was fond of luxury and display, of suites at Claridges and 
fast cars which he drove abominably. He belonged to the 
febrile wartime café society of the temporary Civil Servant, 
Maclean to the secret citadel of the permanent. 

The position of Russia as an ally had made things easier 
for Communists, who at first were able to serve their own 
and their adopted country without a conflict. Waverers re- 
turned to their allegiance and those who had never wavered 
were suddenly respected. Burgess now had a friend, a foreign 
diplomat, whom he considered the most interesting man he 
had ever met and with whom he carried on a verbal crusade 
in favor of Communism, each taking a different line with 
the potential convert, one rough, one smooth. 

We may distinguish a certain pattern in Burgess’s relation- 
ships. In romantic friendship he liked to dominate, but his 
intellectual admiration was usually kept for those who were 
older than himself. There were also cronies with whom he 
preferred to drink and argue. 
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In June 1944, he had been transferred to the News De. 
partment of the Foreign Office, in 1946 to the office of the 
Minister of State, Mr. Hector McNeil, in 1947 to B Branch 
(Foreign Office), and in 1948 to the Far Eastern Department 
of the Foreign Office. 

In 1944, the year that Guy Burgess went from the BBC to 
the Foreign Office Donald Maclean was posted to Washington 
as acting First Secretary. On his return in 1948 he gave a 
dinner party to his friends. It was a delightful evening, he 
had become a good host, his charm was based not on vanity 
but on sincerity, and he would discuss foreign affairs as a 
student, not an expert. He enjoyed the magazine that I then 
edited, which was a blue rag to Burgess, a weak injection of 
culture into a society already dead. 

On his return from Washington he was appointed Coun- 
selor in Cairo. “In Donald Maclean I see a courage and a 
love of justice; I see a soul that could not be deflected from 
the straight course; and I see in it that deep affection for his 
friends which he always manifested.” The words of Stanley 
Baldwin about the father seemed to be coming true of the 
son. A Counselor at 35, he seemed in a fair way to equal his 
parent’s distinction. 

In 1950 word began to reach us that all was not so well. It 
was said that Donald, whose high Liberal principles had re- 
ceived full scope in enlightened Washington, had been so 
disheartened by the poverty and corruption of the Middle 
East that he had had some kind of breakdown. It seems that 
he adopted a theory that sufficient alcohol could release in 
one a second personality which, though it might simulate the 
destructive element, worked only good by helping people 
to acknowledge the truth about themselves and reveal their 
latent affinities. Donald entered into the spirit of the investi- 
gation and took as his alter ego the name of “Gordon” from 
an export gin with a tusky wild boar on the label. 

When night fell his new self took possession. He stampeded 
one or two parties, but got into more serious trouble when, 
in the company of a friend, he broke into the first apartment 
to hand in a block of flats and sharpened his tusks on the 
furniture. 

Then on a boating trip on the Nile, with some 20 people 
in the party, he seized a rifle from an officious sentry and be- 
gan to imperil the safety of those nearest him by swinging it 
wildly. A Secretary at the Embassy intervened, and in the 
scuffle received a broken leg. The two men returned home 
on sick leave. While Mrs. Maclean, who was on the boating 
trip, went to Spain for a rest with her two sons. 

What was the nature of Donald’s outburst? It was not just 
overwork, but overstrain; the effort of being “Sir Donald,” 
the whole paraphernalia of “O.H.M.S.,” had been too much 
for him and he had reverted to his adolescence, or to his 
ideal of Paris days, the free and solitary young sculptor work- 
ing all night in his attic. The return of the repressed is famil- 
iar to psychoanalysts, and there was also now a brief return 
to his early sexual ambivalence. “Gordon” had given “Sir 
Donald” the sack. The enraged junior partner would no 
longer put up with him. 

Back in London he had six months’ leave to get well and 
to make up his mind about the future. He was still drinking 
and was now undergoing treatment from a woman psycho- 
analyst. His appearance was frightening; he had lost his se- 
renity, his hands would tremble, his face was usually a livid 
yellow and he looked as if he had spent the night sitting up 
in a tunnel. Though he remained detached and amiable as 
ever, it was clear that he was miserable and in a very bad 
way. In conversation a kind of shutter would fall as if he 
had returned to some basic and incommunicable anxiety. 

Some of his friends urged him to resign, pointing out that 
since he disliked the life and disagreed with the policy he 
could not go back without it all happening again. Others as- 
sured him that he would soon be well enough to return to 
work, which would prove the best thing for himself and his 

(Continued on page 62) 
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family. The Foreign Office had to weigh his years of hard 
work against the outburst, which they put down to the strain 
of long hours and formal social duties in Cairo and Washing- 
ton. His reputation for a penetrating mind, sound judgment 
and quiet industry turned the scale. 

The psychiatrist’s reports became more encouraging, and 
by the autumn the decision was taken. On November 6, after 
a particularly heavy night, Donald went back to the Foreign 
Office as head of the American Division (a position less 
onerous than it sounds and which involved no social duties), 
and he bought a house near Westerham for his wife and 
children, to which he hoped to return almost every evening, 
avoiding the temptations of the city. 


O NE DAY towards the end of 1950, Donald Maclean invited 
me to luncheon at his club and talked at length about 
the war in Korea. His argument was that what mattered most 
in the world was people. The Koreans were people, but in 
the stage which the war had reached both sides had entirely 
forgotten this, and were exploiting them for their own pres- 
tige. It was essential to stop the war at all costs and get them 
established as people again. 

This was not the orthodox Communist view, according to 
which only the North Koreans were “people” and the South 
Koreans (as Burgess maintained) had really started the war. 
Maclean went on to suggest that all colonial possessions in 
the Far East were morally untenable, and when I pleaded 
that we should be allowed to keep Hong Kong and Malaya 
for their dollar-earning capacities he said that that was pre- 
cisely the reason why we should give them up, as only then 
could we prove ourselves in earnest and lay the basis of fu- 
ture good relations. 

We talked for a little about how he felt at being back at 
work and “Sir Donald” again, and he told me how fond he 
was of his colleagues, how secure and womblike the Foreign 
Office seemed, and how well he had been treated. I men- 
tioned that I had at one time been intended for the Diplo- 
matic Service and that I had always regarded it since with 
some of the wistfulness which he felt for literature. We left 
rather late and he merged on the steps into a little pin-striped 
shoal of hurrying officials, who welcomed him affectionately. 

One evening at the end of that winter a friend came round 
for a drink. He said that he was in a difficulty: he had been 
up very late with Donald the night before, and Donald 
had said to him, “What would you do if I told you I was a 
Communist agent?” 

“T don't know.” 

“Well, wouldn’t you report me?” 

“I don’t know. Who to?” 

“Well, I am. Go on, report me.” 

His friend had woken up with a confused feeling that 
something unpleasant lay before him. It was an absurd situ- 
tion, for it was impossible to be sure that Donald was seri- 
ous. My friend knew him so well that he could not believe 
it was true. The whole incident seemed preposterous in the 
light of day. 

In August, 1950, Guy Burgess had been posted to the 
Washington Embassy as Second Secretary; he had last visited 
Washington in 1942. By the early spring of 1951 things were 
not going so well for him. The telegrams which he drafted 
were often rejected as being biased, there seemed nothing 
for him to do, he was not popular with his colleagues, he 
was drinking heavily again, and on one day, February 28, he 
was stopped three times for speeding, which led to an official 
complaint. Then he gave a lift to a young man and let him 
take the wheel. There was an accident, and it turned out that 
the young man had no driving license. Burgess pleaded diplo- 
matic immunity. At about the same time an English visitor 
to the Embassy reported him for anti-British talk. He was 
recalled from Washington as “generally unsuitable” and ar- 
rived home in the Queen Mary on May 4. 

A few days later I ran into him in the street. He came up 
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with his usual shaggy, snarling-playful manner and said he 
was just back from America. 

“Where were you?” 

“Washington.” 

“What was it like?” 

“Absolutely frightful.” 

“Why?” 

“Because of McCarthy.” I thought he had said MacArthur, 
and asked what he had to do with it. 

“Senator McCarthy,” said Burgess. “Terrible atmosphere. 
All these purges.” 

He seemed very well and almost jaunty, obviously pleased 
to be back even if he went around saying he was convinced 
that America had gone mad and was determined on war. 

During the winter Donald Maclean had made a great ef- 
fort to fit into his new existence as a commuter. Mrs. Maclean 
was expecting another child, and Donald conscientiously re- 
fused to go to cocktail parties in order not to miss his evening 
train to Kent. By May, however, he seemed to be more about 
London of an evening, and it would be interesting if we 
could discover if there was any sudden increase in these out- 
ings after the return of Guy Burgess. 

On one occasion in April, after some feint attacks, he 
knocked down one of his greatest friends for taking the side 
of Whittaker Chambers in the Hiss case. Chambers, accord- 
ing to Donald, was a double-faced exhibitionist too revolting 
to be defended by anyone. 

Donald’s drinking followed an established routine. The 
charming and amiable self was gradually left behind, and 
the hand which patted his friend on the back became a flail. 
A change would come into his voice like the roll of drums 
for the cabaret. It took the form of an outburst of indignation. 
often directed against himself, in which the embittered ideal- 
ist would abandon all compromise and castigate all forms of 
humbug and pretense. 

As the last train left for Sevenoaks from faraway Charing 
Cross he would wave a large hand, in some bar, to his com- 
panions. “Well, anyhow, you're all right. And you are all 
right.” The elected smiled happily, but doubt was spreading 
like a frown on Caligula. “Wait—I’m not sure. Perhaps you 
aren't all right. After all, you said this and this. In fact, 
youre very wrong. You won't do at all. (Biff.) And as for 
you—you're the worst of the lot, but I suppose I must for- 
give you.” (Bash.) 

After a dinner party on May 15, six of us came back to my 
house: It was divided into two, and Donald occasionally 
spent the night in the other flat. Past midnight there was a 
battering on the door and I let him in, sober-drunk, the first 
time I had seen him in this legendary condition. He began to 
wander round the room, blinking at the guests as he divided 
the sheep from the goats, and then went out to lie down to 
sleep in the hall, stretched out on the stone floor under his 
overcoat like some figure from a shelter sketchbook. The de- 
parting guests had to make their way over him, and I noticed 
that, although in apparent coma, he would raise his long stiff 
leg like a drawbridge when one of the goats was trying to 
pass. I put him to bed in his absent friend’s flat and gave 
him an Alka-Seltzer breakfast in the morning. 

On May 25, the day when Burgess and Maclean left Eng- 
land, I arranged to greet some friends in Schmidt’s before 
lunching down the street at the Etoile. We met in the road. 
Donald was with them, looking rather creased and yellow, 
casual but diffident. We all stood on the pavement. I said to 
him, “You're Cyril Connolly, aren’t you?—I’m Sir Donald 
Maclean”; this reference to our conversation at his club was 
intended to efface our last meeting. He seemed calm and 
genial, and went off gaily to continue the luncheon with his 
friends, who were to rejoin me for coffee. 

At luncheon, they told me when they came back, he had 
been mellow and confidential; he had talked about himself, 
about how much better he felt, how he didn’t have to visit 
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Wherein Lies 
America’s Greatness? 


Unquestionably, the United States has 
the highest living standards and greatest 
industrial productivity in the world. A 
stranger on this planet might thereby 
suspect that we have the greatest popu- 
lation, resources and inventiveness. And, 
indeed, we have our share of all three. 

But China and Russia have more pop- 
ulation and vast untouched resources. 

Inventiveness?. Marconi, an _ Italian, 
invented the wireless but we have more 
radio sets than the rest of the world 
combined. The English pioneered tele- 
vision but we put it in millions of homes. 
The Diesel engine came from Germany, 
but we put it to widespread use. 

Secret to our high living standard and 
abundant accumulation of goods lies in 
our greater use of tools. Man’s material 
welfare is a direct reflection of his use 
of tools to multiply his own energy. 

America’s great use of tools 1s a result 
of its economic system of free, competi- 
tive enterprise. To survive and prosper 
in a competitive economy a manufactur- 
er must constantly strive to increase his 
cfhciency and productivity by use of bet- 
ter tools. To buy these tools he needs 
money. Our system provides for that, 
too. It provides the possibility of finan- 
cial gain to the man who saves and in- 
vests part of his earnings and thereby 
supplies funds for people who have none. 

Every idea for changing our system 
such as Government ownership, profit 
limitations and others has been tried in 
some other country at one time or an- 
other. In every case these other systems 
have not only failed to provide the tools 
and productivity for the promised stand- 
ard of living, but also frequently have 
taken away the people’s personal freedom. 
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his psychoanalyst so often, and how he 
was determined to take a hold on him. 
self lest he got into any trouble which 
might bring disgrace upon his children 

That day was his birthday. The lunch. 
eon was his treat, and the week after he 
Was getting some compassionate leave, 
for his wife would be going to the hospi. 
tal for the baby; he asked if he could 
come down and visit my friends for some 
part of the time. They had been very 
kind to him when he was ill, and he was 
now in effect making them a favorable 
report. 

After spending the afternoon in his 
office he went off to Charing Cross and 
caught his usual train to Sevenoaks. That 
evening Burgess arrived at Donald’s 
house at Tatsfield—he had driven down 
in a hired car—and was introduced to 
Mrs. Maclean as “Ronald Styles.” Bur. 
gess had engaged the car by telephone 
at about two o'clock and then gone 
round, paid the deposit, and undergone 
a brief driving test. At 5:30 he had re- 
ceived a long telephone call at his flat. 

After a quiet and rather sober dinner 
Donald and “Ronald” walked in the 
garden. Donald then said that they had 
to go to see a friend who lived near by 
and that he might have to stay away for 
the night. He promised that he would 
return on the morrow and took only his 
brief case with him when he left. 

The pair got into the hired car and 
drove to Southampton just in time to 
reach the cross-Channel vessel Falaise, 
which left at midnight on a special week- 
end cruise to Saint Malo and back by the 
Channel Islands, returning early on Mon- 
day morning. “What about the car?” 
yelled a port garage attendant. Burgess 
cried: “Back on Monday.” 

He had booked the two-berth cabin at 
Victoria on the Wednesday in his own 
name, and on that day had invited a 
young American, whom he introduced to 
various people as “Miller” and whom he 
had met on the Queen Mary, when re- 
turning from Washington, to accompany 
him. But Burgess let him down at the 
last moment. Burgess seems to have had 
the idea of a long holiday in France in his 
mind, but that was unconnected with the 
week-end jaunt. For this Friday evening 
he had an important dinner engagement 
which he never canceled. 

At Saint Malo, where the boat arrived 
at 10 a. m., the two stayed on board, 
breakfasting and drinking beer till the 
others had left. Then at 11 they, too, 
went ashore, leaving behind Burgess’s 
two suitcases. At the station, which the 
Paris express had just left (they would 
have had plenty of time to catch it) they 
took a taxi to Rennes, the junction some 
50 miles away. They did not speak on the 
way. They gave no tip to the driver on 
the fare of 4,500 francs and they arrived 
at Rennes station in time to catch the 
express again. They were not noticed on 
the train, which reached Paris, via Le 
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Mans, between 5 and 6. From that 
moment they have vanished. 

When Burgess had booked the tickets 
on the Wednesday he said the other name 
for the cabin would probably be Miller; 

and on Thursday night he seemed to be 
in an agitated state “looking for the 
friend who was going with him.” He 
seems to have spent much of Friday with 
Miller, fetching him from the Green Park 
Hotel in the morning amd lunching with 
him. At 2 o'clock he rings up from his 
club for the hired car, visits the garage 
with Miller, parks the car near his New 
Bond Street flat, and goes shopping, buy- 
ing a white mackintosh (he had no 
mackintosh), a fiber suitcase and a good 
many nylon shirts which did not fit him. 

At 5:25 he left Miller at his hotel, say- 

ing “See you at 7:30.” He then went 
back to his flat, received the telephone 
call, and packed into two suitcases and 
a brief case four suits, his shirts, blue 
jeans, socks, handkerchiefs, and _ his 
gaudy collection of ties—an extensive 
wardrobe for two nights at sea. At 7 he 
had a last drink at his club. Later that 
evening the American rang up the flat to 
know why he had not been fetched. 

Maclean’s day was apparently quite in- 
active. Burgess is the agent, Maclean the 
patient, and there is nothing to show 
that Donald intended going anywhere 
until he was driven off from his house 
by Burgess. His birthday luncheon lasted 
from 12:30 until after 2:30—champagne 
and oysters at Wheeler’s, then some more 
solid food at Schmidt’s; he was at work 
till 5:30 and he went home by his usual 
train. But it may be that the telephone 
call which Burgess received at 5:30 was 
some kind of SOS from Maclean. 

During May Burgess had had his wor- 
ries, but he had been offered an im- 
portant job on a newspaper and he was 
going out to dinner to clinch this on the 
day he vanished. Then he had confided in 
a friend that at last he would be able to 
settle down to his great task, the addi- 
tion of a final volume to Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil’s biography of the Tory Prime 
Minister, Lord Salisbury, which he 
thought the best biography in English. 

On June 7, as the hue and cry began 
in the press, three telegrams arrived: one 
from Guy Burgess to his mother in 
which he said he was embarking on a 
long Mediterranean holiday; and two 
from Maclean, to his mother and his wife. 
To Lady Maclean he sent a brief message 
which he signed with a childhood name, 
to his wife he wrote: “Had to leave un- 
expectedly, terribly sorry. Am quite well 
now. Don’t worry, darling. I love you. 
Please don’t stop loving me. Donald.” 
All three sound plausible but somehow 
unreal, unless they were meant to be 
delivered at least a week before. 

(Second republication rights to the 
foregoing article were purchased from 
the Sunday Times of London, which holds 
the world copyright.) 
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is Ffectric 
CLARK ELECTRICS 
ARE THE ANSWER 


--- Heres why: 


1 Better battery 
efficiency — users 
report more work per 
amp-hour with 
CLARK. 


2 Greater stability 
—safer for load, 
safer for operator. 


3 Faster accelera- 
tion, greater speed 
—gets more work 
done, covers more 
ground. 


4a Safer, smoother 
stops—with 
CLARK’s positive- 
controlled, reverse 
torque braking. 


5 **Application- 
engineered’’—for 
special require- 
ments, CLARK 
provides custom 
engineering. 
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No two jobs are,exactly alike, so there’s 
no such thing as one “best’”’ power type. 
Which type is best for you?— that’s the im- 
portant question. The only person who can 
give a really unbiased answer is one who 
knows them all, and knows where they fit. 

That’s your local CLARK Dealer. He 
carries electric, gas, diesel and L. P. gas 
units—and he’s got no ax to grind for any 
one. His object is to provide the one that’s 
best for you. For example, careful applica- 
tion analysis often proves that electric 
trucks are best for certain jobs because of 
these advantages: 


¥* Economical operation on low-cost elec- 
tric power 


%* Long life, less maintenance—electrics 
have fewer, simpler moving parts 


* Smooth, vibration-free handling of 
fragile loads, less wear on truck 


*& Quiet, clean operation 


Which power type is right for 
you? No matter what it is, you’ll 
find it in the CLARK line of 
quality handling equipment. 
You'll always be right when you 
buy from CLARK. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - 


CLARK 
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You Put a Lot of “Mileage” 
on a Chair 





Much of the way you feel at the 
end of the day depends on the way 
you’re seated. Doesn’t it make 
sense, then, to work in the finest 
executive chair you can buy? The 
Harter 65 is that kind of chair. 
There’s a luxurious feeling in its rich 
gros point fabrics and in its foam 
rubber cushioned seat, back and 
arms. There’s armchair comfort in 
the Harter 65; yet it’s a true 
posture chair with easy hand-wheel 
adjustments to fit it exactly to 
you. You work at ease and you feel 
fresh after long hours of office 
“‘mileage”” when your chair’s a 
Harter 65. 


Sead for new 24-page 
booklet, ‘‘Posture Seat- 
ing Makes Sense.”’ 


HARTER CORPORATION 
904 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 








Reflection of a rich heritage 
steeped in nobie Scottish tradition... 
Martin’s De Luxe 12-Year-Old Scotch. 





Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 proof, 
imported by MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD® 


memo from 


BASRA 








WHERE OIL IS NOT 
QUITE KING 


BASRA, IRAQ-—It has become the sad 
duty of the American and British oilmen 
in this part of the world to tell some of 
the world’s last absolute monarchs that 
they are in for a salary cut. And none of 
them wants to break the bad news. 

Absolute monarchs are easily insulted. 
Whether in Saudi Arabia, in Kuwait, in 
Bahrein or in Qatar (prononuced “Gut- 
ter”) the kings, sheiks and other top men 
in their own sandy back yards do not 
like to take “No” for an answer. 

Cause of it all is the improved situa- 
tion in Iran. Now that Mohammed Moss- 
adegh is no longer boss of Iran, there 
are signs that Iran’s oil, once again, will 
be back on world markets. With more 
oil coming from Iran, there is going to be 
less demand for oil from the other pro- 
ducers on the Persian Gulf. 

Arab rulers, however, have become 
accustomed to their share of the huge 
profits earned by the oil pumped out of 
their kingdoms in a hurry when Iran van- 
ished from the picture. 

Take the case of Ibn Saud, the aging 
king of Saudi Arabia, absolute monarch 
of the greater part of the Arabian Pen- 
insula. He is the major problem of the 
Arabian American Oil Company, biggest 
producer in the Middle East. 

When Iran dropped out, oil produc- 
tion in Saudi Arabia alone jumped from 
547,000 barrels a day in 1950 to 826,000 
barrels a day in 1952. Saudi Arabia's 
royalties last year were more than 200 
million dollars. 

King Ibn Saud, however, is the Saudi 
Arabian Government. What he says 
goes. He personally, for the use of the 
royal family, took 50 million dollars or 
more of these royalties just to maintain 
the royal family. 

Each of the King’s many royal sons, or 
those of them who stand well with thei 
father, built a lavish palace. The desert 
capital of Riyadh is crowded with Ameri- 
can limousines. Most palaces are ail 
cooled. Furthermore, when the old King’s 
sons get bored with life in Riyadh they 
get Father to finance trips to Europe, 
the U.S. and elsewhere. 
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Even with the oil bonanza, King Ibn 
Saud and his country are living beyond 
their means. ARAMCO arranges bank 
loans for them almost every year. And 
the King is demanding that ARAMCO 
give him more than the present 50-50 
split. : 

To get more money out of the oil com- 
pany, Ibn Saud already is needling 
ARAMCO officials with new charges. On 
the old King’s order, for example, 
ARAMCO had a railway built from the 
Persian Gulf straight into the desert capi- 
tal at Rivadh. Now the King is talking 
about increasing the charges for trans- 
porting ARAMCO freight on this railway. 

Looking ahead, ARAMCO officials 
realize that, sooner or later, they are go- 
ing to have to tell Ibn Saud that he just 
can’t spend as much as he now is spend- 
ing because he isn’t earning as much. 
The news, they realize, will not go down 
well with a testy monarch who has the 
power to do practically anything he likes 
to anybody in his kingdom—including 
the oil company. 

That's the situation too in Kuwait, the 
tiny sheikdom tucked away at the end 
of the Persian Gulf that has the world’s 
largest oil field in its borders. Its Sheik, 
though a less warlike character than Ibn 
Saud, also intends to keep his multimil- 
lion-dollar income at present levels. It is 
true as well of the Sheik of Bahrein and 
the Sheik of Qatar. They too like their 
oil millions. 

Kuwait’s ruler, Sheik Sir Achmed Al 
Jabir Al Subah, gets 150 million dollars a 
year from oil, reputed to be world’s big- 
gest annual income. 

Even in Iraq, a constitutional mon- 
archy with a parliament, politicians are 
just as determined as the sheiks to keep 
on getting more and more money. 

Oilmen all over the Persian Gulf are 
postponing the evil day when they ex- 
pect to have to break the news to their 
landlords. They cling to the hope that 
somehow, in some way, Iran’s oil can slip 
back into the world’s markets without 
forcing them to cut production or go into 
their profits. 

There is a chance, they say, that Iran 
will get back into oil production only 
gradually, going slow before reaching 
the 1950 rate of 665,000 barrels a day. 
Then, perhaps, current rates of payments 
to other producers will not drop much. 

Catch is that oilmen are not prepared 
to keep granting the annual increases of 
payments to the oil-owning sheiks that 
these men have come to expect. That, in 
itself, is almost certain to cause trouble. 

For the absolute monarchs of the Per- 
sian Gulf a 50-50 split with the oil com- 
panies was good enough when profits 
were rising. But, if profits fall, they are 
almost certain to demand that the oil 
companies take the loss out of their share 
of the profits. 

It’s tough doing business with an abso- 
lute monarch. Ask the oilmen. 
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Your Wedge 
to Widen 


Ship Your Sales Story 
Along With Your Product 
in Eye-Catching Gaylord Boxes 


There are no extra freight charges for shipping a solid 

sales message on every attractively printed Gaylord box. 
You profit because your shipping dollars do double duty 

by promoting your product all along your channels of 
distribution. With these Gaylord “traveling billboards” 
you'll regularly reach hundreds of important buyers, sellers 
and handlers who see your product before it’s unpacked. 


Sizes, shapes and designs that work to promote your 
product, as well as to protect it, are an important Gaylord 
“extra” service... and with Gaylord’s quality of 
materials and workmanship, you can be sure every box is 
as brawny as it is beautiful. 


For information and cooperation, phone 
your nearby Gaylord office. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


SALES OFFICES 
COAST-TO-COAST 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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> John Foster Dulles, the dogged and 
industrious Secretary of State, finally 
finds things breaking his way in impor- 
tant areas of this troubled world. Under 
Mr. Dulles’s guidance, the U.S., more 
than at any time in the past, holds the 
initiative in the “cold war.” He is intent 
upon pressing that initiative for all it 
may be worth. 

This new situation follows a_ long, 
bleak period in which the Secretary of 
State ran into repeated difficulties. Both 
at home and in the capitals of U.S. Al- 
lies, he was accused of bumbling and 
blundering. At one point there even was 
gossip that his resignation might be near. 
But now: 

There is a truce in Korea. Its advan- 
tages are disputed, but the shooting has 
stopped and the casualties have ceased. 
Germany, with Mr. Dulles urging the 
country on, has re-elected a pro-West- 
ern Government. Iran’s oil is in the 
hands of a firmly anti-Russian Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Dulles tad something 
to do with that. And, after many 
wearying delays, the U. S. now is to 
have bases in Spain that military 
men consider of great importance. 

The troubles that pursued the 
Secretary of State while these situa- 
tions were taking shape sprang 
principally from a tendency to be 
outspoken. Mr. Dulles said bluntly 
some things that diplomats thought 
should be uttered in private, if at 
all. Twice, the White House 
thought it necessary to rescue the 
Secretary with what is known in 
the trade as a “diplomatic denial.” 
A man of severe personal rectitude, 
Mr. Dulles prefers to avoid this de- 
vice, but appreciates its usefulness. 

The White House was irked by 
these necessities, the consequences 
of the Secretary’s own frankness. 
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He writes his own speeches, and few in 
the Administration have an opportunity 
to read them before delivery. But tak- 
ing the initiative in the cold war was 
one of President Eisenhower’s campaign 
pledges. And, since the pledge now is 
being redeemed, the President is happily 
contemplating the results of Mr. Dulles’s 
diplomacy and is not questioning his 
processes. 

Diplomat. The processes themselves 
are rooted in the character and personal- 
ity of the Secretary of State. It is no 
secret that for years Mr. Dulles wanted 
the post he now holds. In a long career 
devoted to international relations—as 
lawyer, Truman Administration adviser, 
spokesman for Republican presidential 
nominees—he developed ideas on foreign 
affairs that he was eager to apply. .Now 
that he has the job, it has become his 
life. 


DULLES 
Firmness and hard work pay off 





U.S. on ‘Cold War’ Offensive 
—Secretary Dulles Did It _ 


John Foster Dulles, as Secretary of State, has ; 
many critics and a single absorption — world 
affairs. Despite the critics, he now has put the 
U. S. on the offensive in the ‘‘cold war.” 


—United Press 






Nearly every waking moment is de- 
voted to his work. He has been known 
to chew over a problem with a colleague 
until 1 o’clock in the morning and then, 
at 6 a.m., call up his associate and out- 
line a complete solution, while the col- 
league sleepily mumbled his agreement. 

Mr. Dulles attended four sessions of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, as ad- 
viser to three postwar Secretaries of 
State. He saw the Russians in action and 
developed an early distrust of their in- 
tentions. He also was appalled in some 
cases at what he considered the Ameri- 
can delegation’s utter lack of preparation 
for the conversations. 

Conscientiously thoroughgoing by na- 
ture, he now insists that the Depart- 
ment be completely ready for any under- 
taking. He wants all the knowledge avail- 
able about men who must be dealt with, 
their personal hopes and national aspira- 
tions. Colleagues say the effort 
always is to think ahead, foresee 
future turns of events, be ready to 
meet them. 

At the State Department, it is 
thought characteristic of the man 
that, even before the Korean truce 
was signed, he already was busy 
with meetings discussing and pre- 
paring for the political conference 
that was to follow. His effort to be 
completely informed has led, too, 
to unusual preparations. 

Stalin wrote a book—“Problems 
of Leninism.” It is couched in what 
many consider almost impenetrable 
prose, Marxian gobbledygook piled 
upon Leninist obscurities. Mr. 
Dulles bought three copies, to 
have one always handy. Hours 
were spent mining the meaning 
of the volume. This hard labor 
he considers to have been re- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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SOUTHEAST TEXAS, G. S.* 


...- FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT UNLIMITED 


Many millions of dollars invested annually in 

new industrial construction attest the advantageous 
location factors of Southeast Texas. Rich in natural 
resources, it is fast becoming the chemical manufacturing 
center of the nation. With deep-water ports and 
inland waterways, its shipping tonnage ranks high among 
the ports of the world. Adequate, dependable 
supplies of natural gas provide an economical 

source of fuel and electric power. Add to these the 
year-round temperate climate of the Gulf South* and 
the growing markets of the area... and you have 

a preferred location for new or expanding industries. 


For information about plant locations and fuel 
supplies, write our Industrial Development Director, 
P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


One of a series of ads, now 
in its 15th consecutive year, 
describing the industrial ad- 
vantages of the Gulf South. 











Southeast Texas Communities 


Supplied with Natural Gas from 


the Pipe Lines of United Gas 


AMELIA 
BEAUMONT 
BELLAIRE 
BRAZORIA 
BRIDGE CITY 
BUNA 
CLEVELAND 
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DAYTON 
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FANNETT 
GALENA PARK 
GOODRICH 
HAMSHIRE 
HIGHLANDS 
HOUSTON 
HUMBLE 
JACINTO CITY 


JASPER 


KIRBYVILLE 
LAKE JACKSON 
LIBERTY 
LIVINGSTON 
MONT BELVIEU 
MOONSHINE HILL 
NEDERLAND 
NEEDVILLE 
NEW WILLARD 
ORANGE 
ORANGEFIELD 
PASADENA 
PORT ARTHUR 
PORT NECHES 
ROSENBERG 
SARATOGA 
SHEPHERD 
SOUR LAKE 
VIDOR 

VOTH 

WINNIE 
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Here, in 24 pages, is a full 
and revealing report on today's 
magnificent, teeming India... 
its people... what they think... 
how they live. 


What is India? An Asiatic question 
mark, a land shrouded in mystery, 
complexity and contradiction—a land 
uncommonlyimportant and unknown. 

Santha Rama Rau’s brilliant profile 
tells you more about her native land 
than many books. Illustrated by 27 
superb photographs, it presents the 
face of the land itself from Kashmir 
to Malabar... the peoples of India, 
their great cities and small villages... 
their cultures, religions their 
attitudes toward the Western World. 
Here is India as seen, loved and por- 
trayed by one of the country’s great 
writers. 

To be fully informed on fabulous 
India, we suggest that you get your 
copy of October Holiday — featuring 
India by Santha Rama Rau. 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND SEPT. 18 
HOLIDAY = the magazine of 


People, Places and Pleasure! 


People of the Week 
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warding in that it has provided insights 
into Russian thought processes and in- 
tentions. 

Mr. Dulles also Jooks ahead where his 
own schedule is comeerned. Meticulously 
and methodically he puts every possible 
moment te use. While flying to St. Louis 
to deliver a major speech before the 
American Legion, he dictated the first 
draft of anether major address, to the 
United Nations, scheduled for two weeks 
later. It went through many revisions, 
mostly his own. 

An early riser who likes to work while 
he is fresh, the Secretary begins the day 
by jotting ideas and proposals on a yellow 
pad of paper. He is at his office, dictating 
and polishing these thoughts long before 
his daily staff meeting. At these and 
other conferences, he listens carefully to 
all suggestions, but reserves the last word 
for himself. 

Lunch—an apple, or salad and a cup 
of tea—is at his desk, while he pores 
over papers or continues discussions with 
his associates. Unless there is an impor- 
tant evening engagement, he is at his 
desk until 7 or 8 p.m. He has, however, 
spent fully as much time traveling—the 
Far East, the Near East, Europe—as in 
Washington, a superambassador of the 
is, 

Firmness. With these methods there 
goes a conviction that the United States, 
as the strongest nation in the world, 
need take no back talk from anyone, 
enemy or ally. Mr. Dulles wants the 
United States to take the offensive at 
all times. Consequently, he inclines to 
issue thinly veiled ultimatums to the 
Russians, and the Chinese, or to allies 
who get out of line. 

Mr. Dulles’s insistence on firmness, in 
fact, is such that the President some- 
times has felt it necessary to demur, 
follow more moderate counsels. But it 
has not always been easy for the White 
House to slow down the seemingly pon- 
derous and slow-moving Secretary of 
State. 

White House sources say that personal 
relations between the President and the 
Secretary incline to be rather formal. No 
close association has developed, no after- 
working-hours intimacy. When Mr. Dul- 
les goes to the White House, it usually is 
on official business only. 

The Secretary is shy, reserved, re- 
mote, an intellectual with a mind that 
is constantly at work. Many who meet 
him find it difficult to be at ease in his 
presence. The few who have penetrated 
his reserve report, however, a man of 
much human warmth, and close asso- 
ciates usually develop a fierce, hero- 
worshipping loyalty to the man. 


... To Mr. Dulles, foreign affairs is an art and a science 


President Eisenhower often supple. 
ments his discussions with Mr. Dulles 
by calling in Under Secretary Walter 
Bedell Smith. In Europe, General Smith 
was Ike’s wartime chief of staff. They are 
old cronies who speak the same language, 
Under the circumstances, some Wash- 
ingtonians, aware of this situation, haye 
been watching for a jealous explosion 
from the State Department. 

But General Smith works well, often 
admiringly, with Mr. Dulles. The Gen. 
eral, a public servant by career and 
inclination, is no glory seeker. He under- 
stands the situation and its possibilities, 
And there is little room for jealousy in 
Mr. Dulles’s make-up. 

The Secretary has a mixed record of 
relations with Congress. It is not general- 
ly known, however, that, throughout the 
Korean truce discussions, a group of 
Congressmen met with him each Satur- 
day morning—when many newsmen are 
having a day off—and were given a 
thorough briefing on developments and 
plans. 

Preparation. Much of Mr. Dulles’ 
career was a preparation for his present 
job. His education included the study 
of languages in Switzerland and of inter- 
national relations at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. While still young, he was a minor 
official at several international con- 
ferences. At 39 he was the head of an 
important Wall Street law firm, with a 
highly profitable practice in international 
law. . 

In 1944 and again in 1948 he was 
foreign-relations adviser to the Republi- 
can presidential nominee, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, and eagerly in line 
for his present post. Mr. Dewey ap- 
pointed him to a Senate vacancy and he 
worked closely with the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg in promoting the 
bipartisan foreign policy. Running for 
election to the Senate he was narrowly 
beaten by Herbert H. Lehman, after an 
unusually embittered campaign. 

In March, 1952, Mr. Dulles severed 
his connection with the Truman Adminis- 
tration to write the foreign-relations 
plank of last year’s Republican platform. 
He achieved a document that was satis- 
factory to both the internationalist and 
nationalist factions of the party, a re- 
doubtable feat. 

To Mr. Dulles, foreign affairs is an 
art, a science and a personal absorp- 
tion. The criticisms have bothered him 
but little. They are expected to arise 
again. But for the present, they have 
been washed out in his larger suc- 
cesses. Mr. Dulles, after many tribula- | 
tions, has come out on top and, hence, 
so has the U.S. 
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Personal Security... and The National City Bank of New York 


This growing problem must be 
solved on a businesslike basis 


Tax collectors and biochemists 
are helping to make personal se- 
curity—for executives as well as 
all other employees—one of the 
most pressing problems facing 
business management today. 


Every year miracle drugs and 
other advances in medical science 
increase the number of men and 
women who may look forward to 
living beyond sixty. At the same 
time, world leadership in an 
atomic age has imposed a tax 
burden that makes it almost im- 
possible for many people to pro- 


vide for their old age without some 
form of outside help. 


More and more, that outside 
help is being supplied by business 
and industry. Properly planned, 
efficiently administered and 
soundly financed pension pro- 
grams are assuring a dignified, se- 
cure old age for thousands and 
thousands of hard-working men 
and women. 


The cost of setting up such a 
program for your organization 
may be far less than you expect. 
Many plans are available, includ- 
ing pension, profit-sharing, thrift- 
and-savings. Proper selection of 
one or a combination of these 
plans can provide a sound, ade- 
quate and economical retirement 


program for any organization, no 
matter what its special problems. 

If you are interested in the de- 
tails and cost of a pension pro- 
gram, write today to Pension 
Trust Division, The National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, New York City. With our 
trust affiliate, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, we have assisted 
hundreds of organizations all over 
the country to meet retirement 
problems. Our experience is avail- 
able to you without obligation. 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
affiliate of 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
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A MESSAGE 
OF ASSURANCE 


Most pre-war Scotch whisky was used 
up during the war shortage. With 
determination and foresight Chivas 
Brothers laid down a limited amount : 
for superior ageing. 3 VAS REG 
As a luxury product Chivas Regal cul AL 
12 year old Scotch is rare rather than 


prohibitively expensive, and many vy," WG 
discerning people want it. 
eeabe v ‘scores 


Please do not be disappointed if 
you can not get it every time you 
order it. But, while limited, the sup- 
ply is continuous. Only time can in- 
crease it...for you will always find 
its quality worthy of the name— 


“Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies.’ 100% SCOTCH amend 
iv 
Was anoiEne LIE 


ABERDEEN ScOTLANe 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. of 
Aberdeen, Scotland—Established 1801. ; A s | “14 G L 
By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and - 
Scotch Whisky to the late King George VI. 3 - : 12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF « CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION +» NEWYORK,N.Y. 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








MORE SPENDING MONEY— 


BUT NOT FOR EVERYONE 


Incomes, for most people, now 
are higher than ever. Pay, up a 
third since before Korean war, 
averages $6,812 for a family of 
four. 

But warning signs are out. Big 
postwar trends are being re- 
versed, ‘‘boom” areas are slow- 
ing down, farm States lagging. 

Here’s a close look at the shift- 
ing pattern of incomes in ‘53. 


Personal incomes in the United 
States are rising again to record highs. 
The flow of dollars this year is so large 
as to give—on the average—an income 
of $1,703 to every man, woman and 
child, $6,812 to every family of four. 

Individuals are getting income pay- 
ments at a rate that will total an esti- 


mated 269.9 billion dollars for U.S. in 
1953, even with a slight downturn in 
months ahead. That’s about 6 per cent 
above the level of incomes last year, and 
a third more than the yearly average just 
before Korea. 

If nothing happens to interfere with 
this increasing flow of income, then the 
boom can stay strong. There are signs, 
however, that not all groups are sharing 
in the rising trend, that slowdowns in 
some areas may spread. 

Farmers, for example, are getting a 
smaller share of the nation’s income than 
they did. Workers for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as a group, are getting less in- 
come. There are signs that overtime pay, 
at time and a half, is ending for many 
workers. (See Labor Week, page 90.) 
There are reports of scattered layoffs. 

The fact is that many signs point to 
some decline in the level of personal 
incomes before the end of 1953. 

Already, you find shifts appearing in 
the income pattern in the midst pf an 
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States above U.S. average of $1,703 per person 
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over-all rise. A major postwar trend, in 
which the big percentage increase in 
income has been going to Southern and 
Western States, now is being reversed. 
Many areas that had been growing most 
rapidly are slowing down. This year’s 
increases in income are due, in large 
measure, to a spurt in the production of 
appliances and other consumer goods, 
many of which are piling up, with cut- 
backs indicated by year’s end. 

A close look at the 1953 gains in per- 
sonal incomes, in fact, shows shifts de- 
veloping on all sides. These shifts are 
significant for businessmen in their at- 
tempts to assess market possibilities. 
They are something for the individual to 
watch, toe, to see how well people in his 
State or region are doing as compared 
with those in other parts of the country. 

The big increases in personal in- 
comes this year, for one thing, are occur- 
ring in eight primarily industrial States— 
Michigan, California, Indiana, Vermont, 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Where Incomes Are High—and Not So High 
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The world didn’t beg for this thing 


But it turned out to beasuccessful management risk. 


Republic introduced lightweight, bendable tubing 
for electrical raceways at a time when heavy- 
walled, rigid pipe was the only conduit available. 
The new tubing used less steel but it greatly 
speeded up installation, and so, reduced cost. 


Republic’s pioneering of light-walled conduit 
brought a new classification to electrical codes, 
E.M.T. (Electrical Metallic Tubing)—now widely 
used throughout the building industry. 


The act of a steel company’s developing something 
that used less steel actually became bread on the 
waters. Over the years, Republic has sold increas- 
ing amounts of both rigid wall conduit and 
Electrunite E.M.T. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Such management enterprise fathered Republic’s 
policy of 3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


1. producing more types of steel than any one else 
—in the greatest variety of forms; 

2. to be able to recommend the exact type and 

form for your maximum economy and efficiency; 


3. to maintain trained men in the field who 
pass along to you our unexcelled knowl- 
edge, not only of the steels, but of their 
fabrication characteristics. 


This policy stems from evolutionary production 
and enlightened selling. It is part of the wealth 
and spirit which aggressive, unhampered manage- 
ment has contributed to the growth of America. 














Steels and steel products 
for almost every need. 
Here are a few of them. 











REPUBLIC STEEL SHEETS —Up to 90 
inches wide—black, hot-dip galva- 
nized, galvannealed, and electro-zinc 
plated—carbon steel, copper bearing 
steel, rust-resisting Toncan Iron, sili- 
con steel and Enduro Stainless Steel. 


+e> 





REPUBLIC MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT-—Steel boxes, skid plat- 
forms and pallets to help speed move- 
ment of materials and simplify stor- 
age. Wide range of sizes—for use with 
trucks, cranes or hand-operated units. 





REPUBLIC WIRE NAILS AND STAPLES 
Easy to drive, hard to bend. Carpenter 
Quality from head to point. All kinds, 
sizes and shapes—bright, galvanized, 
blued, annealed and cement coated. 


ok * * 

8 
Republic Steel Today: 
Ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. : 
Republic Steel Corporation, General = 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. : 
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... Some agricultural States 
are lowest in income gains 


Ohio, Connecticut, Delaware and New 
Hampshire. These increases range from 
7.1 to 11.6 per cent above the 52 level 
of incomes. 

Smallest gains, conversely, are show- 
ing up in the agricultural States of North 
and South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Wyoming and Mississippi. The 
only estimated decline for total of 1953 
incomes under last vear is for Arkansas, 
where payments are expected to be down 
by 1.6 per cent. 

More of the nation’s income is going 
to the bigger States this year, reversing 
another postwar trend. Half of all the in- 
come in the country now is being re- 
ceived by people living in seven States— 
New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and Texas. The 
rest goes to people scattered over 41 
other States and the District of Columbia. 

Dollar amount of 1953 incomes is vary- 
ing widely between the States, as the 
table on pages 76 and 77 shows. People 
in Delaware, with the highest per capita 
incomes this year, are getting on the av- 
erage nearly three times the dollar income 
of people living in Mississippi, where a 
large proportion of families support 
themselves on farms and where cash is 
less of a factor in everyday living. 

Highest area in income average is the 
West Coast, as far as regions of the U. S. 
are concerned. In the three Pacific- 
bordering States, income payments this 
year are estimated at $2,054 on an aver- 
age per person, or $8,216 for a family 
of four. 

Big increases since the Korean war be- 
gan are especially noticeable now in half 
a dozen States where income payments 
are 50 to 70 per cent above the 1947-49 
average. They are Arizona, with a 70.7 
per cent increase; Nevada, 62.4 per cent; 
Delaware, also 62.4 per cent; South 
Carolina, 56.3 per cent; Florida, 55.4 
per cent, and California, with 51.5 per 
cent more than in pre-Korea years. 

The biggest markets, when measured 
in total dollar income of States, are 
showing some readjustment too. New 
York State remains on top in total indi- 
vidual income payments. But California, 
which captured second place in recent 
years, is drawing noticeably closer to the 
New York total. And Michigan, which 
was nudged out of sixth place by Texas 
last year, is running ahead of Texas 
this year. Pennsylvania still has the third 
largest total income, Illinois the fourth, 
Ohio the fifth. 

Section by section, shifts in income 
payments are being caused by a falling 
off of farm income. Expansion of some 

(Continued on page 76) 


MORE 
WORKING 
MINUTES 





Don’t walk-TALK with 
Executone intercom! 


No need to waste time shuffling between 
offices for information and instructions. 
Just push a button and talk! Walking 
time becomes working time. Telephone 
lines are kept open for outside calls; rov- 
ing employees are located immediately ! 
Production is increased, costs are cut. 
Installations in every type of business 
and organization prove that Executone 
pays for itself many times over. 


Lrecilone 


INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 


U EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. J-3 7 
| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


| Without obligation, send booklet de- 
| scribing how Executone helps cut costs. 
I am particularly interested in: 








l 
| 
| 
| 
(_] Inter-offiice communication | 
| , (J Intra-plant communication | 
| (_] Switchboard relief 
(_] Locating personnel 

| 

l 

| 











| Name Title 
| | Firm 
| | Address City 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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Peru has an astonishing record 
for these times—a_ balanced 
budget for the past 5 years, 3 of 
them with a surplus! 

And this third largest South American country offers an exception- 
al range of economic opportunity. Agricultural, mining and petro- 
leum yields are on the increase. Manufacturing is expanding. A 


progressive government has recently given liberal encouragement to 
the exploration and development of the country’s natural resources. 

Chemical’s facilities and world-wide experience in foreign com- 
merce are invaluable allies for customers now building up their 
foreign business. Our long-established connections with leading 
banks in Peru and elsewhere in Latin America enable you to make 
the most of business opportunities there. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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it’s | 
the | 
flavour 


... always | 


right as New York itself 
6 Just as there is only ONE 
New York, there is only 

one hotel with the distinctive 
character and individuality 

of the air-conditioned 

Biltmore. In service, in 
atmosphere, in quiet 

luxury, The Biltmore 

stands in a class by itself, 

a traditional favorite with 
visitors who prefer the best 
New York has to offer. 





Direct elevator from 
Grand Central Terminal 


One block from iH 
4 
os 








Airlines Terminal 


TEACHER'S. ,. 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


* 
86 PROOF * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17 
Teletype N.Y. 1-3494 
Frank W. Regon, Pres David J. Martin, Vice Pres. 








Schieffetin & Co.,New York) 
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New England's income rise 
is above national average 


industry, growth of new atomic-energy 
plants, and changing effects of large. 
scale defense spending. For example: 

In New England, where a third of al] 
personal incomes represent manufactur- 
ing pay rolls, the rise in income some- 
what exceeds the national average. This 
means a halt, at least temporarily, in the 
long-term trend in which this region’s 
share of the national income has dropped 
steadily from 8.2 per cent to 6.5 per cent 
of total U.S. earnings since 1929. Larg- 
est gains here are being made by Ver- 
mont and Connecticut. 

In the Middle Atlantic States—New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Del- 
aware—the current increase in income 
almost exactly equals the national aver- 
age of 6 per cent above last year. Here is 
the biggest dollar total of any area of the 
U.S., with the biggest gains being made 
by New Jersey and Delaware, the small- 
est by New York. 

In the Midwest, incomes in the more 
industrial States are gaining more than 
twice as fast as incomes in primarily 
farm States. The largest gain of any State 
in the U.S. is being enjoyed now by 
Michigan, with incomes up 11.6 per cent. 
Indiana and Ohio are not far behind. But 
low wheat and cattle prices hold many 








Individual Incomes 

: Asa 
1953 Percentage 
Average of National 

(estimate) Average 

All U. S. $1,703 100 
Alabama 1,043 61 
Arizona 1,502 88 
Arkansas 942 55 
California 2.431 125 
Colorado 1,631 96 
Connecticut 2,154 126 
Delaware 2,323 136 
Dist. of Col. 2,089 123 
Florida led 78 
Georgia 1,163 68 
Idaho 1,419 83 
Illinois 2,033 119 
Indiana 1,764 104 
lowa 1,545 91 
Kansas 1,658 97 
Kentucky 1,171 69 
Louisiana 1,292 72 
Maine 1,391 82 
Maryland 1,802 106 
Massachusetts 1,808 106 
Michigan 1,967 116 
Minnesota 1,522 89 
Mississippi 822 48 
Missouri 1,649 97 
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LOOKING FOR THE PERFECT 
: The Mountain States EASTERN SEABOARD SITE? 





this year are falling behind 


other Midwestern States to gains of 2 


y per cent or less. 
‘ In the West, the same paradox ap- 
pears. The eight Mountain States, to- 
! gether, are falling far behind the na- 
. tional increase in incomes, after forging 
. ahead rapidly in previous postwar years. 
. They are showing only a 4.3 per cent 
° rise. But the Pacific Coast States, collec- 
s tively, are well ahead of the national 
average, with a 7.9 per cent increase 
. estimated for this year. 


In the South, which had been gaining 
| rapidly since 1940, only Maryland, Flor- 
ida and South Carolina show above- 


4 average increases in personal incomes 
. this year. South Carolina, with a 6.3 per 
: cent gain, owes much of its increase to a 
i single plant-the new H-bomb installa- 
‘ tion now being completed there. The 


South, nonetheless, shows a substantial, 
42.9 per cent gain over pre-Korea levels. 

Over all, people from coast to coast 
are better off this year than ever before, 














: on the average, because of a spurt in 
; production and a continued strong de- 
fense industry. But broad shifts are ap- 
j pearing in the pattern of recent years, f 
i and warning signs are showing up. How \ 
, long the rising trend of incomes will go \ : 
: on, thus, is far from certain, ? a e d 
y 
Wete Smack in the Middle ofa 
e J 
nespotate by State 10 Billion Dollar Market Basket! 
Asa 
- oe. Before you decide where your Eastern plant or warehouse is to be 
nal tetimase) — Average located—a look at New Jersey is a must. 
Montana $1,751 103 If strategic location in the East’s huge markets is an important con- 
) Nebraska 1,544 91 sideration for you, then New Jersey is your answer. It’s at the crossroads 
Nevada 2,224 13] of the East—the hub of rail, sea, air and truck transportation . . . the 
New Hampshire 1,621 95 center of 76 billion dollars of buying power, one-third of the nation’s 
New Jersey 2,010 118 population. And all this within overnight truck haul. In New Jersey 
New Mexico 1,381 81 you'll be closer to more people, more income, more spending power! 
; New York 2,108 124 
, | North Carolina 1,050 62 OTHER IMPORTANT NEW JERSEY ADVANTAGES: 
North Dakota 1,235 73 
Ohio 1,980 116 @ No State income tax, individual or corporate. No State sales taxes. 
Oklahoma Lats és ® Productive, skilled labor; excellent management-labor relations. 
Oregon 1,793 105 © Fine home communities; superior schools; diversified recreation facilities. 
Pennsylvania 1,783 105 
l Rhode Island 1,714 101 For the complete New Jersey story 
. South Carolina 1,953 68 
, | SouthDakota 1,224 72 SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Tennessee 1,160 68 ae, : : 
T At your service is New Jersey’s Industrial Development 
exas 1,463 86 Famil 1 est f ind : 
Utah 1 453 85 amily, a vo untary i. Sa eeniNg ol In ustry execulives, 
) ’ State and Local experts who know their localities intimately. 
; Vermont 1,436 84 They will help you find the perfect location for your plant 
Virginia 1,340 79 or warehouse. , % 
: neen 1,864 109 , SON: 
) est Virginia 1,281 75 
| Wisconsin 1,692 99 STATE PROMOTION SECTION 
, | Wyoming 1,539 90 ; , 
Department of Conservation and Economic Development 
ss Dept. 822 ¢ 520 East State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 
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1,100 gallons a day! 


That’s your share of the fresh 
water used in this country for all 
purposes—municipal, industrial, 
agricultural. 


1,100 gallons a day! 


Multiply that by 150,697,361 
(1950 census), and you see why 
people should worry about this 
country’s underground water 
“resources.”” Why they should keep 
an eye on such installations as the 
Kuwait Oil Company’s new distilla- 
tion plant which is de-salting the 
ocean. 


This Kuwait de-salting plant is a 
tremendous thing. It distills more 
than 600,000 gallons of fresh water 
a day from the salty Persian Gulf. 


The actual distillation—about one 
gallon of fresh water from two of 
sea water —takes place in three big 
cylindrical vessels. 


Each vessel has thousands of 
square feet of heating tubes. And 





Here’ one well 
that will never run dry 


...and here’s how Nickel is helping de-salt it 


these tubes are made of an alloy 
using Inco Nickel...for two reasons. 


These Nickel Alloys have the heat 
transfer ability that conserves fuel; 
the corrosion-resistance that pro- 
tects against the ravages of sea 
water, and thus conserves expensive 
equiprhent. 


Only time can tell, of course, 
whether or not this method of 
extracting fresh water from the 
ocean is the most economical and 
efficient one for general use. If it is, 
it will be due to fuel and mainte- 
nance economies effected by good 
engineering design and choice of the 
proper metals. 


Where metals are concerned, the 
sea is indeed a savage and ruthless 
enemy. But by turning the ocean 
into a test tube at Harbor Island, 


N. C. and other marine testing sta- 
tions, The International Nickel 
Company has—after years and years 
of research—come to know the alloys 
that have least to fear from “Old 
Man Sea.” 


The Sea’s a killer... and, for years, 
Inco researchers have been going up 
against this killer at its marine test- 
ing station in North Carolina, find- 
ing out the “why” and “how”’ of salt 
water’s destructive action on most 
metals. The things they’ve found 
to date make mighty interesting 
reading as well-known writer Cal 
Calahan tells the story in his “When 
Metals Go To Sea.” 


For your free copy of this booklet, 
write The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. 301b, New York 5, 
N.Y. © 1953, T. 1. N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ...Your Unseen Friend 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 





News YOU Can Use 
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app). for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


There is a lot of confusion about whether the door-to-door survey of 
people's taxpaying habits is on or off. We give you this from officials who are 
in a position to know the facts: 


TAX SURVEY. There's no thought at all of dropping the survey. That is 
definite. It has been put off--for a while--here and there. But eventually you 
probably will be asked to show that you did file an income tax return. 

Most likely the question will be put by a Revenue Service agent who will 
ring your doorbell. That is the method being used in New England. It showed 
that 13 per cent of those called upon had failed to file at least one required 
tax form. And it brought in $24 of overdue taxes for each $l spent. 





PICKING THE BEST. The confusion stems from this: Different methods 
were used in different areas in making the survey. A couple of weeks ago 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner issued instructions not to start any new 
canvasses for a while. Idea was to look things over, pick out the method 
that had been getting best results. 

Some people took that to mean the survey was off. Actually, it is 
to be stepped up, eventually cover the whole country. 





POSTAL RATES. The Post Office is marking up these fees you pay: 

Stamped envelopes--for lots of less than 26, an extra cent above the stamp 
value. For other quantities, varying increases. That's just gone into effect. 

Postal savings--starting October 1, a 10-cent fee for any postal savings 
certificate cashed within a month after purchase. That's to discourage use of 
postal savings as a temporary place to keep money. 

Foreign postage--after November 1, on ordinary letters sent to any foreign 
country except Mexico and Canada, 8 cents for the first ounce, 4 cents for each 
additional ounce. Post cards go up to 4 cents. 

Note, however, that letters sent overseas via Army or Fleet post office 
numbers still go as domestic mail, for 3 cents. Same rate for Mexico and Canada. 





ROTC. For boys in college ROTC programs, this from the Defense Department: 

Under a new Air Force policy, not all students in Air ROTC are to get com- 
missions and go on active duty when they graduate. Those taking flight training 
will. Some others probably will, too--presumably those with the best marks--if 
the Air Force's budget and man power requirements make it possible. The rest 


(over) 
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face being drafted. Or they can enlist in the Air Force for a two-year hitch. 
In either case, they will get Air Force Reserve commissions when they get out. 
There is a Similar situation in Army ROTC. Depending on Army's needs, some 
who graduate--most likely ones who've buckled down on studies--will get active- 
duty commissions. For others, the draft, and Reserve commissions afterward. 


EXEMPTIONS FOR DEPENDENTS. The test for determining whether you pro- 
vide more than half a dependent's support is not time, but money. That is 
made clear by a Tax Court decision. It refused to allow an Alabama father 
an income tax exemption for a son who joined the Navy after graduation fron 
high school. The court found the Navy spent more on the boy in five month: 
than had the father in the seven months the son lived at home. 








"NO DEFENSE" PLEAS. Justice Department says it's now going to be mighty 
hard for people involved in tax cases to throw themselves on-.the mercy of the 
court with a "no defense" plea. Where this has been allowed in the past, judges 
have frequently handed out light sentences. It takes permission of Justice's 
prosecuting attorney for a defendant to enter the plea; in the future, the De- 
partment says, such permission will be "rare and unusual." That means defend- 
ants will have to choose between pleading "guilty" and "not guilty." 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. This comes to us from a reader: 

"I am 65 years old and plan to retire on January 1, 1955. Since 1950 I 
have earned wages of more than $3,600 a year but expect to make less than that 
in 1954. Will this reduce my Government old-age pension below the $85 a month I 
would have received if I earned at least $3,600 in 1954 too?" 

Yes, because benefits are figured on your average monthly wage. 

However, benefit claims may be filed any time after an individual reaches 65. 
Thus, you could put yours in early in 1954. The benefit then would be figured 
on your higher earnings; you'd get the full $85. And you could draw it while 
working until your planned retirement--provided you earn less than $75 a month. 





STOCK FRAUDS. Peddling of fraudulent stocks in this country by Cana- 
dian operators has been virtually stopped, says the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. That is the result of an agreement between the U.S. and 
Canada. Before, a legal loophole made it impossible to bring promoters of 
fraudulent Canadian stocks here for trial. 





CHEAPER LAMB. Tip for home-freezer owners from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: Unusually heavy supplies and the recent hot spell's reduced demand 
have teamed to send lamb prices down sharply. They are now less than last 
year's, says the Bureau, and should stay low for a couple of months. After 
that, it adds, you can expect smaller supplies and, perhaps, a price boost. 





WEATHER. Cool, wet weather is ahead for most of the East, hot and dry for 
the West. So suggests the Weather Bureau in its long-range outlook to mid-Octo- 
ber. Temperatures are to be below normal for the Eastern half of the nation, 
except near normal in New England. For the Western half, above normal. More 
rain than usual is predicted for Atlantic States. Near normal for the Great 
Lakes, Ohio Valley and Southern Appalachians. Elsewhere, less than average. 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


H KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! 


Your Home Insurance agent is a handy 
man to have around when the leaves start 
falling! He knows that even a harmless- 
looking leaf fire can suddenly blaze 

into danger. He is an expert on safety 
and his keen sense of community welfare 
makes him a true public servant. Fall 
and winter, spring and summer, your 
insurance agent works for you and your 
family, your friends and neighbors, 

your entire community. 


i 
ie | 
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As an independent businessman in 
your community, the insurance agent has a 
real stake in local progress and prosperity. 
That’s one reason he does so much to 
protect the property and possessions of 
homeowners and businessmen alike. Another 
reason: he’s a good friend as well as a 

good counselor! 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 


you well—see him now! 





In the century since its founding in 1853, The Home 
has worked constantly to help firemen get better equipment and to help 
prevent fires. Insurance and fire-fighting are partners in protection. 


(BHM so 
* THE HOME*« 


CGruaurance Conpauy 










FIRE . AUTOMOBILE , MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 








Gilfillan Radar Traffic Control Saves 


Airlines $100,000 in One Month's Operation 


at Chicago's Busy Midway Airport 
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Formerly, aircraft flew over airport for orientation, circled in to landing beam—a system resulting in 
aircraft “stacking,” delays. Today, Gilfillan Radar guides aircraft direct from 30 miles out to touchdown. 


“Delays in landing air liners at Midway airport in 
bad weather have been virtually eliminated thru 
the extended use of radar aids by the airport’s air 
traffic controller team, often cited as best in the 
nation,” writes Wayne Thomis, Aviation Editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

In December, 1952, without radar control, aircraft 
lost 283 hours 58 minutes flight time milling over 
radio “holding points.” In January, 1953, with 
radar traffic control, “holding time’’ was reduced 
to 4 hours 26 minutes. Weather conditions during 
the two months were almost exactly comparable. 

“As a result,” writes Mr. Thomis, “airlines saved 
$100,000 in this one month; increased schedule 
reliability and passenger satisfaction; increased 
safety in Chicago’s high density traffic.” 

Today, incoming aircraft ate picked up by Gilfil- 

lan Air Surveillance Radar (ASR-1) 30 miles out, 
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guided to final approach gate. There, Gilfillan GCA 
Radar :(PAR-1) takes over, guides or monitors 
final approach. 


During several peak traffic periods, a new record 
for civil airports was set by landing as many as 
10 aircraft in a 15-minute period. 

Bob Ziegler, Chicago District CAA Supervisor, 
commented that combined use of Gilfillan ASR-1 
and PAR-1, for traffic control as well as landings, 
increased safety by pinpointing aircraft position 
in a 30-mile radius and achieving positive 3-mile 
separation between aircraft. Gilfillan Radar also 
allows PPI landings on any runway at the airport. 
The PPI landing was also pioneered at Chicago. 
Credit goes to CAA, the Midway Traffic Controller 
Team and the Airline Pilots who participated in 
the six months experimental period that perfected 
radar traffic control at this busy airport. 
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In Full Text: 


Following is the complete text of the address by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles before the United Nations Assem- 
bly on Sept. 17, 1953: 


It is an honor for me to be with you again. As one of the 
founding group at San Francisco, I shared in the hopes and 
the labors which brought this organization into existence. I 
have served on most of the previous General Assemblies. In 
this new Assembly I am fortified by the fellowship of many 
of you who are veterans in the battle for peace. 

The United States comes to this eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly with renewed determination to use, for peace 
and justice, the opportunities which this organization pro- 
vides. President Eisenhower has a deep and abiding faith 
in the United Nations. He has often said so, and he has 
asked me to say it again. He wants the United Nations to 
become an increasingly effective instrument of peace. 

The U.S. delegation will work here in that spirit. We shall 
state as clearly as possible what we deem to be the just and 
right solution of the problems we shall here encounter. We do 
not think that the United States ought to be ambiguous about 
the problems of our time. But also we adhere to the basic 
United States belief expressed in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that we owe “a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind.” We are ready to learn from others. Also we recog- 
nize that our views may not always prevail. When that hap- 
pens, we shall no doubt regret it, but we shall not sulk. We 
shall try to accept the result philosophically, recognizing that 
we have no monopoly of wisdom or virtue, also that some- 
times the passage of time alone provides the final verdict. 

We shall have in mind the Charter mandate to this organi- 
zation “to be a center for harmonizing the actions of na- 
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TO THE U.N.: ‘SO FAR THE COMMUNIST SIDE IS PURSUING DILATORY TACTICS’ 





DULLES OUTLINES POLICY 
OF U.S. TO THE WORLD 


tions.” Never was the need for such harmony more urgent. 
Never were the consequences of disharmony so menacing. 
Yet, the fact of tension cannot be ignored. That would be 
dangerously unrealistic. Also, the causes of that tension 
will have to be explored. Otherwise there can be no cure. 
But, in whatever it does here, the United States will seek 
to avoid any word or deed which might needlessly aggravate 
the present state of dangerous tension. 


Limits on U.N. Capabilities 

The primary purpose of the United Nations is to maintain 
international peace and security. Yet for over three years 
there was a war in Korea. A war in Indochina still goes on. 
Nowhere is there a sense of security. 

Because of these things, some say that the United Nations 
has failed. 

We must admit that the United Nations has not realized 
all the hopes that were held for it. That is largely because 
many of those hopes were not unrtalistic. They arose from 
underestimating the profound difficulties which lie in the 
way of establishing an international order of peace and justice. 

The United Nations was built largely on the expectation 
that the leaders of the Grand Alliance, who had worked to- 
gether for victory, would continue voluntarily to work to- 
gether for peace. That expectation proved ill-founded. The 
Alliance was the product of Fascist danger and when that 
threat was battered down, Allied unity disappeared, to be 
replaced by new division and new fears. These reached a 
peak when the Korean aggression occurred. 

It is to the eternal credit of the United Nations that it was 
not then indifferent. The Security Council promptly called 
upon its members to help the victim of aggression. Almost 
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every free nation responded in one way or another. Sixteen 
sent troops to Korea to fight to repel the aggression. That 
result is now signalized by the armistice which ends the ag- 
gression and ends the killing. 

Korea became the place where, for the first time in history, 
an international organization was instrumental in actually 
repelling armed aggression. That fact may have profound 
consequences. It may open new avenues to peace. We must 
hope so and try to make it so. Never was the need so great. 

Physical scientists have now found means which, if they 
are developed, can wipe life off the surface of this planet. 

These words that I speak are words that can be taken 
literally. 

The destructive power inherent in matter must be con- 
trolled by the idealism of the spirit and the wisdom of the 
mind. They alone stand between us and a lifeless planet. 

There are plenty of problems in the world, many of them 
interconnected. But there is no problem which compares with 
this central, universal problem of saving the human race from 
extinction. 

The nations are groping for the spirit and the institutions 
which will enable man to dominate matter. It has so far 
been impossible to provide either the spirit or the institu- 
tions on a universal basis. Therefore, some of the nations 
have developed their own community measures to deter ag- 
gression and to give protection to moral values that they 
cherish. 

These countermeasures have, by common consent, in- 
volved the sharing of facilities, and sometimes the placing 
of the military forces from one country in another country. 

Soviet leaders have complained of these arrangements. 
But they should know, and probably they do know, that 
community arrangements are the least likely to be aggres- 
sive. Military force which is within a single nation can be 
used offensively at the dictation of one government alone, 
sometimes of one man alone. Military force which is 
distributed through several countries cannot be used ef- 
fectively unless all of the countries concerned are in 
agreement. Such agreement would be totally unattainable 
except for operations responsive to the clear menace of 
aggression. 

A community defense system has two great merits. It 
makes it possible for the small and the weak to get real 
security. Also it assures that even the great and the strong 
cannot, practically, pervert the system by using it for aggres- 
sion. That way is the enlightened way. By that way the goals 
of our Charter are advanced by means which none has cause 
to fear. 

It may be asked, why do we fear? I could speak of that at 
length. But in order to avoid what seems provocative, I 
confine myself to a single summarizing fact: since 1939, 
some 600 million people of some 15 nations have been 
brought into the Soviet camp of dictatorships, and in no case 
has this come about by voluntary action of the peoples and 
nations concerned. 

History records no more frightening fact. 

In his address of Aug. 8, 1953, the new Soviet Premier 
twice speaks of peaceful coexistence of the Communist sys- 
tem with that of the non-Communist world. Such expressions 
are welcome. But as against the background that I mention, 
mere words do not instantly or totally reassure us. We have 
heard them before and we know that Soviet doctrine pre- 
scribes the use of such words as guile. 

If the Soviet leaders are honest, they must recognize that, 
if there is to be a new world climate, they must contribute to 
it more than they have yet contributed. 

The United States is quite prepared to explore ways to 
end the present tension. President Eisenhower has already 
made that clear. We shall, I hope, never grow weary or dis- 
couraged in our quest for peace. But what the United States 
does, cannot achieve the desired goal unless there is an 
equivalent response. 
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Occasions are now imminent which permit, indeed fp. 
quire, the Soviet leaders to show more authentically their ‘ 
present intentions. 


Korea 

The Korean armistice evokes a heartfelt welcome. The 
United States is glad that it was able to contribute to it as jt 
did. But the armistice of itself is inconclusive as a test of the 
Communist will to peace because there was by then an ef. 
fective military barrier to aggression. The Korean political 
conference, if the Communists come to it, will afford a better 
test. 

Korea has for many generations been the victim of big. 
power politics. Russia, Japan and China have successively 
sought to use Korea to advance their aggressive purposes, 
It has been a long time since the Koreans have truly been 
the masters of their own destiny. Now we seek an oppor. 
tunity to determine whether any one of the great power 
wants to use Korea again for its own purposes or whether 
we all will renounce such ambitions, so that there can be 
at last a United Korea for free Koreans. 

The United States itself seeks no pretext for using Korea 
as a place for building up a military outpost on the Asian 
mainland. We are eager to bring our troops home. 

The Republic of Korea has no ambitions which run be. 
yond Korea. 

Japan has loyally undertaken to refrain from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any other country. 

If Soviet Russia and Communist China are willing to re. 
nounce ambitions which would be served by control of North 
Korea, then it should be possible to unite Korea under con- 
ditions which will enable the Koreans freely to manage their 
own affairs. 

So far it seems to us the Communist side is pursuing dila- 
tory tactics. The United States, pursuant to this Assembly's 
resolution of Aug. 28, 1953, after consultation among the 17 
nations nominated to represent the United Nations’ side, 
proposed a specific time and specific places for the meeting. 
This proposal was received by the Chinese Communists on 
September 5. A response was made on September 15. The 
response, however, was merely a reference to the proposal 
which the Chinese Communists made to this Assembly asking 
that it reopen its past decision and review its 10-day debate 
of last month with reference to the composition of the con- 
ference. 

Meanwhile, October 28th, the last day for the opening of 
the conference, as recommended by the armistice agree- 
ment, is rapidly approaching without the possibility of mak- 
ing the necessary time-consuming preparations. 

One is forced to question whether the Communist side 
really wants to comply with the armistice and face up to 
the problem of withdrawing their forces from Korea and 
creating a united and independent Korea. 


Indochina 

Let me turn to Indochina. There, the fighting continues. 
Communist forces are seeking to gain political power by 
military violence. Their military strength comes from a steady 
flow of military supplies from Communist China and Soviet 
Russia and from the Soviet-controlled Skoda munition works. 
The pretext, until now, has been that the Associated States 
of Indochina were mere colonies, and that the Communist 
war was designed to promote “independence” rather than 
to expand by violence the Soviet camp. 

It is no longer possible to support such a pretext. The 
French Government by its declaration of July 3, 1953, has 
announced its intention of completing the process of trans 
ferring to the governments of the three .Associated States 
all those remaining powers that are needed to perfect their 
independence to their own satisfaction. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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One place you may be able to save far more than 
you realize is in printing costs. 

For instance, if your company uses folders, booklets, 
and similar sales materials, a big share of every printing 
bill is probably for fine enamel paper. But what brand? 
That’s the key question, because today enamel 
papers of identical quality are not all the same price. 

Consolidated Enamel Papers average 15 to 25% 
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The sole reason is the modern, one-step enamel paper- 
making method Consolidated pioneered. It eliminates 
several costly operations still necessary to other makers. 
The resulting savings are yours for the asking. 


free esca pe ! To prove that Consolidated Enamels cut only 
costs, not quality, we'll be glad to send you a generous supply 

without obligation. All we ask is that your printer run them 
under identical conditions with the paper you're now using. 
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haven't lost a thing. So why not drop us a note on your 

letterhead today? And let the cost devil take the hindmost. es 
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The Communist-dominated armies in Indochina have no 
shadow of a claim to be regarded as the champions of an 
independence movement. If the Soviet bloc countries outside 
of Indochina persist in promoting war in Indochina, they 
cannot now be surprised if their conduct is taken as proof 
that they adhere to the design to extend their rule by methods 
of violence. 

Southeast Asia affords the Soviet leaders a chance to give 
substance to their peaceful words. We anxiously await their 
verdict. 


Germany 

Germany is another place where the present purposes of 
the great powers face an inescapable testing. 

When Germany surrendered over eight years ago, four 
zones of occupation were created, one each for Britain, 
France, the United States and the Soviet Union. This was 
deemed a convenient way for the Allies to administer the 
first phases of the surrender terms. It was never intended 
that Germany should be permanently partitioned. Over four 
years ago, Britain, France and the United States put their 
zones together and enabled the Germans there to have free 
elections and build their own political community. The Ger- 
mans in the Soviet zone have been denied that unity and 
that opportunity. 

This division of Germany cannot be perpetuated without 
grave risks. For no great people will calmly accept mutilation. 

Since the Foreign Ministers Conference in Moscow in 1947, 
many efforts have been made to unite Germany and to estab- 
lish through free elections an all-German Government with 
which peace could be dependably negotiated. The task has 
proved one of immense difficulty. The Russian people, like 
the French people, have not forgotten what their nation 
suffered from Hitlerite Germany during the second World 
War. They expect, and they are entitled to, assurance against 
a repetition of such events. And that is also the ardent wish 
of the German people themselves. That is, indeed, the large 
purpose of the European Defense Community. It will merge 
German military strength into the structure of a nonaggres- 
sive European Community. No single member of the Com- 
munity will have national military strength to serve national 
ambitions. That is a result which Soviet leaders should wel- 
come if they honestly want peace. So the three Western 
powers have again sought a meeting with the Soviet Union 
to accomplish the unification of Germany. So far, our pro- 
posals have met with no response. 


Austria 

Austria presents another test case. At the Foreign Ministers 
meeting held in Moscow in 1943, the governments of the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States 
declared their purpose to restore the independence of Austria. 
That declaration remains to be honored. An Austrian state 
treaty was virtually completed six and one-half years ago. 
Today there is no substantial item of disagreement. The 
Soviet Union has now said it prefers not to continue to deal 
with this matter through deputies of the Foreign Ministers. 
So, the three Western occupying powers have offered to con- 
clude an Austrian treaty at a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
which has been proposed. So far that proposal also has met 
with no response. 


The Soviet Satellites in Europe 

The entire situation in Eastern and Central Europe is 
bound to be a cause of deep concern. The peoples there are 
essentially religious people and they are essentially patriotic 
people. They have a spiritual faith that is enduring and great 
traditions which will never be forgotten. 

It is not in the interest of peace, or the other goals of our 
Charter, that the once independent peoples of Europe should 
es that they can no longer live by their traditions and their 

aith. 
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It is charged that unrest only exists among them as it js ¢ 
artificially stimulated from without. 

That is true only in the sense that faith is a contagious 
thing which penetrates even curtains of iron. The American 
people, like many others, hold to the belief which our founders 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence, that govem. 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the goy. 
erned. Also, we believe, as Abraham Lincoln put it, that there 
is “something in that Declaration giving liberty, not alone to 
the people of this country, but hope to the world for all 
future time.” No peace can be enduring which repudiates the 
concept that government should rest on free consent, or 
which denies to others the opportunity to embrace that con- 
cept. We do not conceal that conviction and no United States 
Government could contain it. 

But our creed does not call for exporting revolution or 
inciting others to violence. Let me make that emphatic. We 
believe that violent change usually destroys what it would 
gain. We put our hopes in the vast possibilities of peaceful 
change. 

Our hope is that the Soviet leaders, before it is too late, 
will recognize that love of God, love of country and sense of 
human dignity, always survive. Repressive measures inevitably 
lead to resentment and bitterness and perhaps something 
more. That does not come about by artificial stimulation. It 
comes about because the Creator endowed all human beings 
with the spark of spiritual life. 

We can understand the desire of the Russian people to 
have friends. The American people, in the past, have often 
shown, by generous deeds, their friendship with the Russian 
people. We can understand the particular desire of the Rus- 
sian people to have close neighbors who are friendly. We 
sympathize also with that desire. The United States does not 
want to see Russia encircled by hostile peoples. 

But we foresee that unless Soviet policies are changed, 
those policies will, in their actual operation, create precisely 
such surrounding animosity and hostility as Soviet policy 
understandably wants to avoid. 

Policies which will permit Korea to be united and free; 
which will allow independence to come peacefully in Indo- 
china; which will unite Germany and free Austria; which 
will enable Russia’s neighbors to enjoy national independence; 
which will end the dedication of the Soviet Communist Party 
to the violent overthrow of independent governments—such 
are the policies which would go far to end present tensions. 

There are, of course, other ways to reduce tensions. I have 
by no means exhausted all the possibilities. I have, however, 
spoken of the major causes of present tension, and I have, I 
hope, made clear the willingness of the United States to dis- 
cuss them all. So far, the invitations in which we have joined 
with others of you represented here remain unanswered. 

Governments which exert themselves without reserve to 
the creation of ever more powerful means of mass destruc- 
tion, which tolerate no delay and spare no expense in these 
matters, and which at the same time are dilatory, evasive or 
negative toward curing the situations which could bring these 
destructive forces into play, such governments cannot but 
stand morally condemned. 

The Soviet Union can make a great contribution toward 
the relaxing of these tensions which threaten to develop into 
major disasters. At the same time let me make it clear we 
recognize that the United States and others have their con- 
tributions to make and their obligations to fulfill. That is true 
both in relation to Russia and in relation to what our Charter 
calls “non-self-governing territories.” 

I say on behalf of the Government of the United States 
that we are prepared to show in ourselves the spirit which we 
invoke in others. 

Such a spirit, if it is mutual, should make it possible to 
tackle hopefully what is perhaps the greatest problem—that 
of controlling the forces which would destroy us all. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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You tramp on your brake pedal 
and create a pressure of about 
1,000 pounds on every square 
inch of brake-line tubing. 
Bundyweld takes pressures of 
16,000 pounds per square inch. 
It’s over 15 times stronger than 
necessary to protect your life. 





1 Bundyweld Tubing be- 
gins as a single strip of 
tough, accurately rolled, 
copper-coated steel. 





2 We carefully roll the 
single strip of steel like 
this, make it into a long, 
double-walled tube. 


Your oil lines form a key part 
of the system that lubricates 
hundreds of moving parts. Lose 
your oil and you're in for 
trouble — and heavy repair ex- 
pense. But Bundyweld lines 
never give up. No oil-line leaks. 
No ruined engine for you. 





3 We take the rolled-up 
tube, fire it in a furnace, 
where the copper bonds 
solidly with the steel. 


You’re rolling along at 50 or 





60 miles an hour. You slam 


on your brakes. You stop—safely and surely. One reason 
why is that the manufacturer of your car gave you the 
extra protection of brake lines of Bundyweld Tubing. Double- 
walled Bundyweld won’t leak, won’t collapse, won’t give in to 
vibration. It works for you faithfully, as it has for millions 
of motorists during billions of miles of stop-go driving. 


Underneath your car a long 
gasoline line runs from tank to 
engine. You have shorter gas 
lines on the engine. Bundyweld 
gas lines give you never-say-die 
performance, contribute heavily 
to your over-all motoring pleas- 
ure and your faith in your car. 


you're safer with Bundyweld Tubing 





4 Result: Bundyweld Tub- 
ing; double-walled and ex- 
tra-strong; copper-sealed and 
leakproof. 
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Want power steering? Step 
right up and order it. Bundy- 
weld safety is built into power- 
steering mechanisms—and brake 
lines, oil lines, hydraulic win- 
dow-lift lines, too. This all 
means safer, more carefree mo- 
toring for you and your family. 


Bundyweld 
Tubing 


“The lifeline of your car’ 
BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 











Limitation of Armament 


On April 16, 1953, President Eisenhower expressed elo- 
quently and vividly the terrible danger to humanity from 
present weapons. Also he pointed out our desire to divert 
expenditures from destruction to construction which would 
particularly benefit the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
He recognized that it would be difficult to alter the armament 
situation markedly while there existed the present measure 
of distrust. He called for deeds, such as those which I have 
outlined, which would relax the tension. He went on to say 
that “as progress in all these areas strengthens world trust, 
we could proceed concurrently with the next great work—a 
reduction of the burden of armament now weighing upon the 
world.” 

I emphasize this word “concurrently.” The United Nations 
here has, for some years, been dealing with the problem of 
armaments. We know that even between nations of good will 
it is difficult to find a workable formula to do this. The task 
cannot, perhaps, be finally solved under the conditions of 
distrust which exist today. That, however, does not mean 
that the task should be abandoned or even postponed. We 
believe, on the contrary, that there should be intensified study 
of the problem of limitation and control of all categories of 
armament. There is a vast amount of technical work which 
needs to be done preparatory to any final solution, and with- 
out that preparatory work no final solution would be practical. 

We have faith that the time may come—it might come 
quickly and suddenly—when political leaders would be pre- 
pared to put into effect international agreements limiting 
armaments. When that moment comes, the nations should be 
able to seize it. That moment—we must not let it escape. Per- 
haps it could never be recaptured. But to seize that moment 
when it comes requires that the technical analysis of the prob- 
lem should before then have been advanced. 

The United States has already put forward a series of pro- 
posals here which have attracted widespread support. On 
these we are not inflexible; except that we do insist that any 
proposals must meet one fundamental test—there must be ef- 
fective safeguards to ensure compliance of. all nations and to 
give adequate warning of possible evasions or violations. 

We do not believe that the studies which have been made 
up until now have involved a waste of time. On the contrary, 
we believe that they have laid the foundation for quick action 
once the general atmosphere makes this possible. But these 
studies need to be carried on to a still-higher state of com- 
pletion. So far as the United States is concerned, we are pre- 
pared to dedicate ourselves with renewed vigor to this high 
task. Given a concrete demonstration of an equal desire on the 
part of the Soviet Union to negotiate honestly and sincerely 
on the substance of these matters, we are confident that this 
work can usefully go forward. 


Charter revision 

I note that the Argentine, Egyptian and the Netherlands 
delegations have proposed agenda items dealing with Charter 
revision pursuant to Article 109. This article provides that un- 
less a review conference is held earlier, the tenth General 
Assembly to be held in 1955 shall have on its agenda the 
question of calling such a conference. I have no doubt that a 
review conference will be held. Article 109 was put into the 
Charter in an effort to allay a very large measure of dissatis- 
faction which was felt at San Francisco with many of the 
provisions of the Charter. Many nations, particularly the 
smaller nations, strongly objected to what they thought was 
an excessive award of power to the permanent members of 
the Security Council. They feared that the Security Council 
would prove unworkable because of disagreements among 
the great powers. Unhappily, these fears have in a large meas- 
ure materialized. There were other provisions of the Charter 
which were adopted with great reluctance and concern. It 
was only possible to secure acceptance of the Charter at San 
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Francisco by a provision assuring that there would be ap 
opportunity to review it in the light of experience. 

It is already apparent, after eight years, that this oppor: 
tunity should be grasped. 

In 1948 the United States Senate adopted a resolution cal. 
ing for the elimination of the veto power from all questions 
involving the pacific settlement of international disputes 
(Chapter VI) and from the admission of new members, |t 
also called for a revision of the Charter under Article 109, if 
the United Nations should not otherwise have been 
strengthened. 

This year the United States Senate adopted a resolution ap- 
pointing a special committee, of which Senator Wiley js 
chairman, to study proposals for amendment to the Charter. 

Many private United States organizations have shown their 
desire for a Charter review, and they are preparing for it. 

Such a conference will not work miracles, but it can be of 
major importance. In order, however, to get the best results, 
the task should promptly engage the best thought and atten. 
tion of all member nations—not merely their governments 
but also private organizations. The influence of private groups 
was not adequately felt in 1945, because World War II had 
not yet ended and normal communications were lacking in 
much of the world. 

We should also welcome suggestions from those non. 
member nations which aspire for membership and which are 
excluded by the veto in the Security Council. Today the nun. 
ber and influence of these nations is so great that their views 
should not be excluded in considering the future of an or- 
ganization designed to include all peace-loving nations able 
and willing to carry out the obligations of the Charter. 


Conclusion 

Surely, it is possible to make this organization more re- 
sponsive to the needs of our peoples. They only want simple 
things. They want the opportunity to worship God in ace- 
cordance with the dictates of their conscience. They want 
the opportunity to think in accordance with the dictates of 
their reason. They want the opportunity to exchange views 
with others and to persuade or be persuaded by what appeals 
to their reason and their conscience. They want the right to 
live in their homes without fear. They want the opportunity 
to draw together in the intimacy of family life, of community 
life, and to establish worthy and honorable traditions, which 
they can pass on to their children and to their children’s chil- 
dren. They want to be able to work productively and creative- 
ly in congenial tasks of their own choosing, and to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor. They want government to which they 
consent. 

Surely it is not beyond the wit of man to make it possible 
to satisfy such wants and to put to rout the vast impersonal 
forces which seem imperiously to demand that humanity be 
bent and broken merely to produce the engines for its own 
destruction. 

To a large extent, the simple wants of the people are 
denied them because of international tensions. These are not 
always within the direct competence of this Assembly. Some 
of the problems of which I have spoken are the primary re- 
sponsibility of other international groupings. That, how- 
ever, does not mean that these problems are beyond the in- 
fluence of the members of this Assembly, and that is why I 
have spoken of them. This Assembly is the only world forum 


. where the attitudes of the world community make themselves 


felt. No one can take part in the deliberations of this Assembly 
without feeling the impact of moral forces. It is an impact 
which none can disdain. 

In these coming days we can, and I think we shall, set up 
influences which will move the nations nearer the goal for 
which all the peoples yearn. That should be the overriding 
dedication of the nations represented here. It is, I assure you, 
the dedication of the delegation and of the nation for which 
I have the honor to speak. 
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PROBLEM: LIFE WITHOUT OVERTIME 


Pay That Bought the ‘Extras’ Is Being Cut Off 


Overtime pay, the cushion that 
pays for a worker's extras, is fad- 
ing out. It is gone in some plants, 
being cut in others. 

This loss of take-home pay is 
a business factor to be watched. 
Already, many workers are pull- 
ing back in their buying. 

Here is a report of what is 
happening, as made by members 
of the Board of Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report after an 
on-the-ground survey. 


CHICAGO 


Factory workers in the Chicago 
and Northern Illinois areas are finding 
themselves up against a new prob- 
lem: how to live without overtime pay 
in the manner to which they have be- 
come accustomed. 

For thousands of these workers, the 
jolt is a real one. The work week in many 
industries is being cut back to the peace- 
time standard of 40 hours. When that 
happens, out go the time-and-a-half and 


double-time that have helped to prop up 
consumer buying for a long time. 

Tool and diemakers in the Chicago 
area are among the workers feeling the 
pinch. Many had been working 10 to 12 
hours a day, 7 days a week, in aircraft- 
engine plants. When this overtime was 
eliminated, some workers took pay cuts 
estimated as high as 64 per cent. This is 
how it works out: 

A toolmaker, earning straight-time pay 
of $2.50 an hour, draws $100 a week for 
40 hours of work. When he works 12 
hours a day, he gets $3.75 an hour for 
the additional 4 hours, at time-and-a- 
half. He gets the same $3.75 rate for 12 
hours on Saturday. If he works another 
12 hours on Sunday, he moves into the 
double-time bracket—$5 an hour. It adds 
up to $180 for the overtime, or a total 
wage of $280 a week. 

Not many workers get that much over- 
time, but many toolmakers in the area 
have been drawing up to $200 a week 
with their extra hours of work. 

Farm-equipment plants in Chicago 
and Moline, Ill., have been shortening 
their work. weeks, too, but the reduction 
has been rather moderate. One company 
recently went on a 4-day week, but this 
has not been general practice. In most 
farm-implement plants, an effort has 


been made to hold down on layoffs 
wherever possible, in many cases by 
eliminating overtime. ; 
Production cutbacks in the farm. 
implement plants have been rather ex. 
tensive in recent months, and workers jn 
these plants, as a result, have felt some 
loss of income. Average gross pay for the 
industry, in Illinois, dropped from 
$80.50 a week in April to $77.42 in 
July. For many workers, however, the 
pay cuts were much more sizable. 
Machine-tool plants offer another ex- 
ample of what is happening to the work 
week in the Chicago and Rockford, Ill, 
areas. In April, the work week was aver- 
aging 47.3 hours. In July, it dropped to 
44.8. For the workers, this meant an 
average cut in gross pay of $6.59 a week, 
from $100 to $93.41. On the surface, 
such a cut seems rather unimportant, but, 
to the worker who has been accustomed 
to the added money, it may mean the 
difference between buying a new piece 
of household equipment and not. 
Steel plants in the Chicago area have 
shown a less substantial drop in hours 
worked, but the trend there also is to a 
shorter week. In other steel centers the 
situation is spotty. One big company re- 
ported output at a high level, with no 
(Continued on page 92) 
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TIME-CLOCK TROUBLES: THE 40-HOUR WEEK MEANS 40 HOURS’ PAY 
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“Some of the boys won’t be buying anything new for quite a while” 
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An analysis of injuries to the lower back shows that over 50% occur while 
persons are lifting. Whether lifting is part of your job—or whether you just 
do it occasionally around the home—a good rule to remember is to bend your 
knees and keep your back straight. Your leg muscles are stronger than your 
back muscles. 


This advertisement is one of a series in the interest of accident pre- 
vention. Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 
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ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY * THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY * STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER = 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 



























. . . but none of our competitors bakes bread as good as ours! 


Maybe you just need 
better advertising . . . the kind 

Needham, Louis & Brorby*® works 
out for all its food accounts. 





*® Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

Detergents, Inc., Subsidiary of 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Household Finance Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 

Macwhyte Company 


Marathon Corporation 

Morton Salt Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York 


Hollywood Toronto 





Does If what you make or sell is bought by important people 
in business, industry, or the professions—or their fami- 
your lies—ask your advertising agency to get the facts on 


company 
advertise? 


portant people. 


“U.S. News & World Report,” and its more than 625,000 


net paid circulation concentrated heavily among im- 





How $5 saved me from 
an investment blunder 


From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend suggested I buy a certain 
stock, I thought it might be a good thing 
for me. That was some months ago. 

But before risking my money, I decided 
I ought to look further. I asked myself, 
“How does this stock compare with others 
in value? How do its earnings and future 
prospects compare with other stocks?” 

So I took a trial subscription to Bar- 
ron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly. This cost me only $5, and it has 
saved me hundreds. 

In less than a month, I saw a number 
of attractive investment situations in 
Barron’s. Any one of them looked better 
for me than my friend’s suggestion—and 
I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone 
up in value and pays me a good return— 
while my friend’s stock has gone “sour.” 
Thanks to Barron’s I saved myself from 
a costly blunder. 


_ No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
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makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week on the condition and 
prospects (the changing fortunes) of individual 
corporations—and on industrial and market 
trends. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . . . 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events .. . the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear 
out this ad and send it today with your check; 
or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 40 
New St., New York 4. USN-925 
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In the auto industry, 
40 hours is the rule... 


reduction in overtime. Other mills, how. 
ever, are cutting back. The work week 
has come down in steel foundries, with 
some workers losing a little overtime. 


DETROIT 

Here in the automobile city overtime 
has not disappeared, but in most of the 
auto plants workers generally cannot 
count on more than 40 hours a week 
Examples tell the story. 

Car assemblers in one plant were 
working 48 hours a week last spring 
when production was at a peak. Now 
they are back to 40 hours. For them. 
weekly earnings have dropped from 





FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS 
In one plant, a 4-day week 


$95.68 to $73.60. Their hourly pay rate 
is $1.84. 

Unskilled workers in another plant 
were averaging 48 hours of work and 
$82.68 in wages last spring. Now they 
are down to $63.60, for a 40-hour week 
at $1.59 an hour. 

Foundrymen in one of many plants at 
Muskegon, Mich., could count on work: 
ing 41 hours a week last December. This 
gave them earnings of $84.25. By mit: 
summer, they were down to 35 hours and 
$69.34 a week. These plants are inde- 
pendent of the auto industry. 

Mold finishers, in an _ auto-plant 
foundry, were able to figure on 48 hour 
of work at the peak of operations last 
winter. In wages, that meant $101.92. 
These finishers now are earning $78.4! 
for 40 hours. 

Semiskilled press operators in_ the 
sheet-metal department of an automobile 
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... There's still overtime 
for highly skilled men 


plant were making $97.24 a week last 
winter, for 48 hours. They now are down 
to $74.80 for 40 hours. 

For metal polishers and engine as- 
semblers the story is the same. A metal 
polisher in a Detroit auto plant was 
assured of 48 hours of work last winter, 
for which he was paid $105.04. He now 
earns $80.80 for 40 hours. Engine assem- 
blers, also cut from 48 hours to 40, 
are earning $74.80 a week instead of 
the $97.24 they were getting with over- 
time. 

These figures for the auto industry 
are based on straight-time rates and do 
not include the cost-of-living bonus that 
also goes to workers in the industry. This 
bonus now amounts to 6 cents an hour in 
some of the plants. 

Tool and diemakers and some other 
highly skilled workers still are hanging 
on to their overtime in some plants in the 
Detroit area. As in Chicago, these work- 
ers are accustomed to high pay. At their 
rate of $2.65 an hour, they make $106 
for a 40-hour week, and when they stay 
on the job for 70 hours a week, as a few 
of them do, their earnings jump to 
$235.85 a week. It still is not unusual for 
tool and die workers to put in 48 to 54 
hours a week. 


CINCINNATI 


Overtime is being curtailed in the 
machine-tool industry in this city, and 
many workers have dropped back to 40 
hours from the 48 they had been work- 
ing. Skilled men in this industry, at a 
straight-time rate of $2.35 an hour, col- 
lect $94 at the end of the week for 40 
hours. When they were on 48-hour shifts, 
they were drawing $122.20. Loss of over- 
time meant a pay cut of $28.20 a week. 

These workers are finding that a wage 
cut of $28.20 a week can really hurt. 
Many have trouble keeping up with pay- 
ments on time purchases they made 
when the work week was longer. 


BALTIMORE 


An electrical-equipment plant here 
has eliminated some overtime in recent 
weeks. It had been operating a few de- 
partments on a regular schedule of 47.5 
hours a week, but cut the schedule to 45 
hours. The men get time-and-a-half pay 
for anything over 40 hours. Thus, a work- 
er who is paid $1.50 an hour finds that 
his extra pay is reduced from $16.88 a 
week to $11.25. He has come to count on 
these extras, on top of his basic pay of 
$60 a week. Even the loss of $5.63 a 
week in overtime is noticed by the work- 
er and his wife. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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"We selected L05€0 chairs for their greater 


Less Employee Fatique 
Higher Work Output’ 


SAYS E. L. REYNOLDS 
OFFICE SERVICE MANAGER OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 












MODEL 18-TA COSCO EXECUTIVE 


iG 


Designed by 
Seating Engineers 
to Reduce Fatigue 
Increase Efficiency 





By reducing fatigue (caused by the 
constant physical strain of improp- 
erly designed chairs)—posture- 
right COSCO chairs reduce errors, 
too frequent pauses for rest and 
diversion, and step up work output. 
That's why so many are using 
Cosco chairs exclusively for 
employees...for themselves. This 
Cosco Executive, for example, 
adjusts 6 ways to fit anyone...in a 
matter of seconds—with no tools. 
Its foam-rubber-cushioned, saddle- 
shaped seat is luxuriously comfort- 
able. Sturdy, all-steel construction, 
one piece ‘‘Form-Flo’’ base, 
Bonderized baked-on enamel finish 
assure its long life and lasting 
beauty. Your choice of colors in 
Du Pont ‘'Fabrilite’’ or Goodall 
“Claremont” upholsteries. For full 
details, mail coupon today. 


*$49.50 in Florida, Texas and 11 western states 
(Zone 2) 


Left: Model 15-F 
Secretarial—$29.95 
($31.00 in Zone 2) 


Right: Model 20-LA 
Side chair—$27.50 
($28.50 in Zone 2) 


Other models also 
available. 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 




























@ COSCO Office Chairs 
CORPORATION & = Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA ; Vept. US-9 Columbus, Indiana 
Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii % Yes, I should like to have your data on better 
through authorized COSCO dealers. § office seating. I am especially interested in: 
: O Secretarial Chairs OD Executive Chairs 
Ll ( ae ‘ae 0) Side Chairs 
' Firm 
LOS LAG iratiae 4 
4 Y 
H Add: 
BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK } ress 
: Se State. 


c=: Please attach Coupon to your letterhead «== 
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Butte / picture, 


high-fidelity tone 


THE PROVINCIAL 24. Newes! achievement 
in TV. Big 24-inch screen with Chromatic 
Filter gives warm color-tone and) 
most beautiful pictures. 


M re Teo ar- A sed 4 
Amagnitictaty ilwision/ 














Many users say MOSINEE 


industrial papers 


WORK BETTER 





— you 
. need in paper for 
your products or packaging, MOSINEE 
can make it for you with dependable 
uniformity. Fine forest facilities, 
modern scientific laboratories and 
long experience equip Mosinee to 
make special papers to exact specifi- 
cations for many industrial func- 
tions, for converters and other man- 
ufacturers. 

Mosinee paper technicians have 
the answers to many problems in- 
volving paper for products or pack- 
aging. Contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


Department U 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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Some plants cut hours 
to avoid layoffs... 


One worker in this plant told his fore- 
man that he was going to stop buying 
the company’s stock on a pay-roll de- 
duction plan. He had been putting his 
overtime into stock purchases in recent 
years. But, for the most part, no com- 
plaints were heard from the employes 
whose schedule was reduced. Some of 
the workers said that ‘they felt they had 
been working too long on the heavy 
schedule, that they wanted some time off 
for chores around their homes. 

This factory has not laid off any work- 
ers. Officials see no signs of further cut- 
backs in the work schedule, but the work 
week would be reduced to 40 hours be- 

, 





AUTO WORKERS 
From $200 to $100 


fore any layoffs were ordered, it was 
explained. 

A plumbing-supply firm in Baltimore 
has been cutting the work week instead 
of laying off employes. Its foundry work- 
ers were on a 48-hour schedule but now 
are working 40 hours a week. At a base 
pay of $1.70 an hour, this means a pay 
cut of $20.40 a week. 

Overtime still is being offered to the 
workers in some other departments, but 
this is mainly because vacations are 
creating a shortage of employes there. It 
is expected that further cuts in overtime 
may become necessary in October. The 
practice in this factory is to transfer 
workers to other departments rather than 
lay them off, if openings are available. 
In recent weeks, only 20 have been laid 
off out of about 2,500 employes, while 
50 were shifted to other departments. 

(Continued on page 95) 








Double THE PLEASURE a 
SOUTH AFRICA! 


GO VIA ENGLAND—on spacious 
passenger liners of two great 
ocean services! 


CUNARD LINE 


TO SOUTHAMPTON 


UNION-CASTLE 
TO CAPETOWN 


STOP OVER for a visit to Britain, or the Continent 
if you wish! 


FIRST CLASS, NEW YORK TO CAPETOWN, 
$538 UP; CABIN CLASS, $405 UP, 
See your Travel Agent for new folder. 


CUNARD LINE 


General Passenger Agents for 


Dees UNION-CASTLE LINE J 
Send A Copy 

To Your Friends 
-eeWITHOUT CHARGE 
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_,. A few unions propose 
32-hour work week 


Effects. In these and the other cities 
where overtime is falling off, workers 
tend to change their buying habits rather 
quickly. There is less money for savings 
and for Government bonds. Fewer TV 
sets, radios, refrigerators and other house- 
hold appliances are purchased, The ex- 
ecutive of a large retail and mail-order 
chain in Chicago expressed the view that 
overtime pay had been a “terrific factor” 
in the current business boom. 

A union organizer explained it this 
way: 

“When workers get the kind of money 
some of them have been getting for a 
period of months it becomes a way of life 





AIRCRAFT WORKERS 
From $95.68 to $73.60 


with them. They buy cars, houses and 
household equipment on credit. They 
have no trouble making the payments 
while the overtime pay is coming in, but 
when the overtime suddenly is cut off, 
their troubles start. Some of the boys 
wont be buying anything new for 
quite a while. They'll be lucky if they 
can keep up with the payments they 
now owe.” 

Unions generally have taken the loss 
of overtime in stride. A few have told 
employers that they prefer to share the 
work hy cutting schedules to as low as 
32 hours a week before starting layofts. 
As a rule, however, the CIO and AFL 
unions object to cutting work schedules 
below 40 hours a week. There are some 
exceptions, as in the rubber industry, 
where a 36-hour work week has been 
standard for some time. Basic rates there 
are set accordingly. 
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Wherever load demands are extreme— 
from trucks hauling copper ore to rigs 
drilling for oil—Twin Disc Hydraulic 
Torque Converters are boosting produc- 
tion and reducing maintenance costs. On 
today’s biggest trucks, Twin Disc Truck- 
Type Converters (Model CF illustrated) 
provide up-to-6:1 torque multiplication 
to speed work-cycles and increase tonnage. 
In the oilfields, Twin Disc Industrial-Type 
Torque Converters add deeper “reach” to 
drilling rigs, absorb shock loads, and tor- 


sional variations. 
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Throughout industry, Twin Disc power 
linkage is helping increase performance and profits, pro- 
tecting driving and driven equipment through the smooth, 
positive action of Twin Disc Friction and Hydraulic Drives 
.-. built to meet the individual demands of a wide variety 
of industrial applications, from 1/4 to 1,000 hp. 





: a ' j 
Engineered to meet specific power Twililpisc 


transmission requirements, Twin Disc Drives are — AMO “nYORAULIC — 
backed by unequalled service to keep ma- Bertie! cs 
chinery running profitably. 











TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin + HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 


ORANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES - NEWARK + NEW ORLEANS + SEATTLE + TULSA 
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This annuuncement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 


Eight-Year 37% Debentures Due 1961 
Dated September 15, 1953 Due September 15, 1961 


Interest payable March 15 and September 15 


Price 9942% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 

GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 

SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


September 15, 1958. 





























FROM COMMON STOCKS 


UNITED Service Announces New 
Sound Investment Program 


Nota to build an income of $200 a month through a diversified invest- 
ment in sound, dividend-paying common stocks, is outlined in a special 
Report just issued by UNITED Service. Stocks for this portfolio have been 
selected with an eye to long-term earnings prospects and a liberal income to 
keep pace with the rising cost of living. 


12 STOCKS YIELDING UP TO 7.9% 


This 12-Stock Portfolio includes sound issues, diversified over 11 
basic industries, and yielding from 5.3% to 7.9%. These stocks 
have impressive dividend records and appear in an excellent posi- 
tion to pay liberal dividends for many years to come. In addition 
to the average income of $200 a month, these issues can be 
expected to increase in value. 


It will pay you to investigate the higher income available from expertly- 
selected common stocks. Send only $1 today for your copy of this valuable 
Report. In addition we will send you without extra charge the next four 
issues of UNITED Investment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


UNITED Reports ‘Pied FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY en 
backed by 33 years’ ex- | 

perience = yo NS sink (dpb CdSe EN Ono edbe dade veces dud c¥e 
estors. ey are us 

I © NIN 5 ad ow sn'n.c'c poss Sees onies ovo newies 

other advisory service. 


Act NOW! mai |'UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1 | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN express your views to the 

Federal Trade Commission on its 
proposed new trade-practice rules fo: 
the radio-television industry. The Com. 
mission calls a public hearing in Wash. 
ington on October 8 to consider the 
proposed rules for manufacturers and 
sellers of radio and TV receiving sets, 
Interested persons, firms and _ organiza- 
tions may testify or submit written opin. 
ions to FTC in Washington. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax de. 
duction for the cost of terracing 
your farm to check or reduce erosion, if 
the place is run as a business undertak- 
ing. The U.S. Tax Court holds that such 
expenditures are deductible as an ordi- 
nary and necessary business expense. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times require job applicants to fill 
in a form showing whether they belong 
to a union. In overruling the National 
Labor Relations Board, a federal cout 
of appeals says that such an application 
form did not violate the Taft-Hartley 
Act where there was no coercion or re- 
straint by the employer or background 
of union hostility. 


* * * 


YOU CAN suspend an employe for 

refusing to cross a picket line when 
he is not involved in a strike or in a dis 
pute with you. The NLRB _ General 
Counsel upholds a regional director in 
his finding that an employer could prop- 
erly insist that his employes either join 
the strike or remain at work. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get from the Depatt 
ment of Commerce a copy of its 
latest statistical handbook for business 
men. The publication, entitled “Busines 
Statistics, 1953 Biennial Edition,” can be 
bought for $1.50 from the Departments 
field offices or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now avoid paying a dou- 

ble tax to the United States and 
Belgian governments on the same it 
come. A treaty eliminating double taxa 
tion became effective with the exchange 
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of ratification papers by the two govern- 
ments. The treaty applies to this year’s 
income and to future years. 


* * * 


YOU CAN export electrical ma- 

chinery and apparatus worth up to 
$500 without getting a license from the 
Office of International Trade. This ex- 
emption is raised by the Commerce De- 
partment from $100 to $500. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on there 

being no marketing quotas for next 
years corn crop. Latest estimates for 
1953 production of the grain indicate 
that marketing quotas will not be needed 
in 1954. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, where two unions 

are competing for your employes 
as members, legally give one union a 
list of names and addresses of the 
workers. A court of appeals agrees with 
NLRB that when an employer did this 
he gave illegal assistance to the organiza- 
tion efforts of the union in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be al- 

lowed an income tax deduction for 
the cost of defending a suit attacking the 
validity of patents that you hold. The 
U.S. Tax Court rules in one case that 
such expenditures are not deductible 
either as ordinary business expenses or 
as business losses; instead, the Court 
says that the legal expenses are capital 
outlays since they were incurred in de- 
fending property interest. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for decontrol 

of nickel before next month at the 
earliest. Because of rumors that decontrol 
of the metal was imminent, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization announces that a de- 
cision in the matter cannot be made before 
sometime in October. Meanwhile, ODM is 
making a study of the possible effects of an 
end of Government controls over nickel. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT import certain dairy 

products unless they are brought in 
directly from the country of origin. This 
amendment to its import regulation is 
made by the Department of Agriculture. 
Dairy products involved include butter, 
some cheeses and dried milk. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wor.p Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Fattening Diet for Profits 


... from new New Orleans 





No wonder growing numbers of nationally famous firms have 
been drawn to New Orleans. For New Orleans has what makes 
profit columns put on weight—markets, transport, resources and 
all the other requirements for profitable operation: 





... truer than ever today! 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Why Industry 
Moves South.” Your inquiry will 
be held in strict confidence;—ask 
any questions pertinent to your 
business. Write M. B. Walle, Di- 
rector, Greater New Orleans, Inc., 
New Orleans 16, La. 


Greater New Orleans <¢ 


Unlimited water supply 
Nearby export markets 
Expanding domestic markets 
Low-cost fuel 

Fine living conditions 
Interconnecting transportation 
2nd port, U. S. A. 

Low-cost electric power 
Cooperative labor 

Year-round mild weather 


Abundant raw materials 


Ly 


B, 
% 
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Where You Get All 3 Essentials For Profit... ESOURCES 
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The vigor of business activity seems to 
be fading a bit, and there are signs 
that credit policy of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks is being adjusted to ward 
off deflation. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, are in a 
rising trend at a time when they nor- 
mally decline. For each of the four 
weeks ended September 12, claims 





7 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


panies and by retailers and whole- 
salers. Their loans have risen more 
this year, or fallen less, than they did 
in 1952. 


Loans to defense contractors evidently 


are no longer helping to lift business 
loans, as in 1950-52. On August 1, 
outstanding guaranteed loans to de- 
fense contractors were down for the 





were larger than in the same week a 
year ago. From January until August, 
layoffs were below a year ago. 

Factory output, at 247 on the indicator, 
is just holding its own, 2 per cent 
below June, 4 per cent below March. 

Bank loans, shown in the top chart, 
have expanded less since mid-1953 
than in the same period of 1950, 1951 
or 1952. Federal Reserve member 
banks in leading cities added only 
288 million dollars to their outstand- 
ing business, real estate and consumer 
loans between June 24 and Septem- 
ber 9. In the same period of 1952, 
these classes of loans grew 838 mil- 
lion. They rose 689 million in 1951, 
2.3 billion in 1950. 

Loans to business increased only 160 
millions from June 24 to September 9. 
A growth nearly three times as large 
took place in the same period of 1952. 








Bank Loans in Leading Cities 
(Federal Reserve Member Banks) 

















Business Loans 


1950 1951 1952 1953 








It was four times as large in 1951, 
nine times as large in 1950. 

A loss of vigor, apparently, is being 
shown this year by manufacturing and 
mining companies, commodity deal- 
ers, sales-finance companies, construc- 
tion firms. Since June 24 their loans 
have risen less or fallen more than in 
the same period of 1952. 

More strength, it seems, is shown by 
public-utility and transportation com- 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


“© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. Source: FRB 


fourth straight month. Deliveries of 
military goods have run ahead of new 
orders for nearly a year. 


Real estate and consumer loans have 


gone up much less since June 24 than 
in 1950 or 1952. They are up only a 
little more than in 1951. Expansion 
then was checked by Regulations X 
and W, controlling terms of credit. 


— DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 
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A turning point in the money marke 
may be at hand. 

The market yield on Treasury bills, a 
1.96 per cent on September 1], js 
down 0.13 point in a month, 0.37 be. 
low early June. The yield on 9-19. 
month certificates has fallen to 2.95 
per cent from 2.66 in June. 

More dollars are being pumped into 
the market by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. They bought 50 millions of 
Treasury bills in the week ended 
September 16. Purchases had also 
been made in three of the four pre. 
ceding weeks. 

Excess reserves of member banks rose 
536 millions in the latest week. 

The bond market is absorbing a flood 
of new issues. This is keeping bond 
yields up. 

A rise in bond prices, normal when 
business falls off and credit eases, 
will be helped along if the Reserve 
Banks buy large amounts of Govem- 
ment securities to combat deflation. 
As bond prices rise, States, munici- 
palities and corporations would be 
encouraged to float new issues. Their 
spending would help stimulate busi- 
ness again. 

Falling stock prices recently may have 
helped to revive interest of investors 
seeking greater safety in bonds. Stocks 
sank to a new low for this year in 
the week ended September 19, then 
rallied a bit. 

Credit policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the period ahead will give a 
clue to how banking officials read the 
business barometer. Just now the lag- 
ging demand for bank loans suggests 
that business activity will be lower 
than now by the end of this year. 


FACTORY 
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,..and Lion’s 
new multi- 
million dollar 
refining units 
will do it... 


..- Get 50% More Super-Compression Engine Fuel 


from Every Drop of Crude Run! 


More and more cars! Higher and 
higher compression engines! Far 
greater need for high-octane gaso- 
lines! That’s why Lion Oil Company 
is adding new units for cracking, 
vapor recovery and alkylation at its 
refinery at E] Dorado, Arkansas... 
to make better gasoline. . . and in or- 
der to produce 50% more high-octane 
gasoline per barrel of crude. 


This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. At Snyder, Texas, 
at the Lion-operated and partly owned 
Diamond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline 
plant, facilities and output have been 
expanded. Near New Orleans, Lion 
is investing $31,000,000 in another 
petro-chemical plant. And Lion is 
becoming more and more active in the 


nation’s search for crude oil and gas. 


A LEADER 


IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY FOR AGRICULTURE AND 


Those are a few of the reasons why Lion 
looks forward to anever brighter future. 





Keep Your Eye On 
LION CIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


INDUSTRY 








That’s not only human... it’s good business. It’s why we have built 
one success solidly on top of another—totem-pole fashion. 
It’s why successful customers have come to us.. It’s why success has 
come to our customers in greater measure. 

© Because we have revolutionized railroad car loading methods, sav- 

4 . ing railroads and shippers millions of dollars annually ... because we 
2 uccese¢ [ CS to play a prominent role in the automotive industry, solving truck load- 
ing, heating and ventilating problems . . . because we have wrested 
new and better products from wood, producing both natural wood 
and interwoven wood fibre battery separators, and sandwiching 
b h ld veneers into top-grade Douglas Fir Plywood... because we’ve served 
Mul S OU ere the military in so many ways, as prime and sub-contractors ... and 
because we’ve lent a helping: hand to many companies, in product 
development and custom manufacturing ... we feel an exuberant 
* sense of challenge when a customer brings us a new problem to solve. 
Wit Succecce We take pride in the products we make. But we take delight in 

eee probing for ways to make better ones. 

If you’ve found success in the fields we serve... or are looking for 
success ... let us match our products against your needs and match 
our wits against your problems. Evans Products Company, Dept. AA-9, 
Plymouth, Michigan. Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay and Rose- 
burg, Ore.; Vancouver, B.C. 





PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 


Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment ¢ Automotive Heaters 
Parts & Stampings ¢ Douglas Fir Plywood 
Battery Separators ¢ Dimension Lumber & Wood Products 


Gas & Oil Home Heaters and Floor Furnaces 
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TREASURY CHIEF LOOKS AHEAD: 


SEES BUSINESS ON EVEN KEEL 


Secretary Humphrey‘s Views on Tax Cuts, 
Money Rates, Canada’s Finance 


Following is the text of questions on the business outlook 
and answers from Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey at a luncheon at the National Press Club in 
Washington on Sept. 16, 1953: 


Q What is the outlook for business in the next 12 months? 

Secretary Humphrey: Well, there isn’t anybody in the 
room who can’t answer that as well or better than I can. 
I have never been able to guess ahead very far, and I don’t 
believe anybody else can. But as far as I can see—and we 
look everywhere, we talk to people from all over the country 
-I don’t see anything unsound in the fundamentals in this 
country today. I don’t see any reason why anybody should 
anticipate any calamity or any great difficulty. 

We are at the highest rate of production we have ever 
had; we are at the greatest peak of employment we have 
ever had. I don’t know how long it will continue. I don’t 
think the fact that there is some variation in it, that there is 
some inventory liquidation or some shifting in it, is anything 
to worry about. As a matter of fact, you know, the greatest 
thing that could happen to us in this country would be to 
have one industry at a time do a little readjusting in 
its own affairs and then be back again. The thing we don’t 
want is to have everybody readjust all at once. So that I 
don’t think there is any reason to have any great fear if here 
or there there are soft spots and those soft spots correct 
themselves before other soft spots develop elsewhere. It 
is the finest thing we can have. I see no reason why any- 
body should be alarmed about business conditions today. 
In fact, I am very encouraged about them and I am opti- 
mistic. 

Q Does the Administration have any plans to offset a re- 
cession if and when it occurs? 

A Yes, we have. We have plans that are being developed. 
We have a number of committees that are working on pro- 
grams to have on the shelf, things that could be done in the 
event that employment shrinks in certain industries or in 
certain areas, and something is required to be done about it. 
I have said—and I want to repeat—that I don’t think this Ad- 
ministration or any other Administration should ever coun- 
tenance or permit, if it is within their power to prevent it, 
an economic catastrophe in America. I don’t think it should 
be allowed, if there is anything any of us can do to stop it. I 
think the proper way to stop it is to do the sound things in 
money and finance, the sound things in business and _pro- 
duction, in distribution, that can be done to let free, com- 
petitive enterprise operate itself in the right kind of way, in 
the American way, the way it has gone all these years, with- 
out taking these great slides, which as a rule are preceded 
by some sort of arbitrary action which creates an unsound 
condition which forces the result. 

Now, as long as we can possibly do so, we are going to try 
to avoid great excesses that will be followed by reactions. 
We are going to try to do everything we can to keep this 
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SECRETARY GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 
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. . - | am optimistic’ 


economy at a high pitch and at a high level by avoiding ex- 
cesses which will result in serious reactions. 

Q Will the proposed tax cuts go through? 

A People have asked if we are going to have tax cuts, if 
we are still going to run a deficit. My answer to that is that 
if the deficit we are going to run is as we now expect and 
anticipate, if we can continue to make the progress in the re- 
duction of expenditures for the rest of the year that we have 
made so far, I think the tax cuts should go through just as 
planned. 

I have said and testified at the time of the hearings that 
we wanted the excess-profits tax for a special purpose, that 
when we got it that was the end of it so far as I was con- 
cerned, and from then on I would be opposed to the excess- 
profits tax. That still goes. I will be opposed to it; I am op- 
posed to any further extension of it. 

Now, there is no reason why the personal tax reduction 
should not go. into effect if we can continue to see, as we 
now do see, ourselves making very substantial progress 
toward the balancing of this budget. We started out, as you 
know, with a 10-billion-dollar deficit. That was increased 
because of overestimate of revenue to over an 11-billion-dol- 
lar deficit. That 11-billion-dollar deficit is now down in esti- 
mates to less than 4 billion, and the cash deficit is down to 
less than 1 billion. (Continued on page 102) 
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We are working at it; we are going to continue to work at 
it, and, with that sort of progress in view, I said before and 
I want to repeat that I don’t think it is required, before tax 
reductions can be made, that we actually obtain the balance 
and have the money in the till. I think that would be 
wrong. I think it would be depressing atmosphere if we 
did that. I think that we ought to anticipate; as we see that 
we can make progress and believe that we can make progress, 
we ought to take a chance that we can continue to make it, 
and we ought to give back to the people some of the money 
we are taking away from them and let them have it to 
spend themselves, rather than having us spend it for them, 
as early as we can. 

Q Chairman Reed [of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee] has said he will fight a federal sales tax. Does the 
Administration plan to push for such a tax even if it means a 
clash with Reed? 

A I expected you to ask a lot of tough ones. In the first 
place, as for Chairman Reed and a sales tax, the Adminis- 
tration has never said that we were going to press for a sales 
tax. What I have said and what I continue to say and what I 
am going to say to you right now is that we are studying a 
sales tax. It is one of about 40 various things that we are 
studying. We are in about the same position now with re- 
spect to our taxation program that we were in last spring with 
you gentlemen and many others when you wanted us to 
guess on what we were going to do about the budget. 

It has been my practice all my life—and I am going to 
stick to it—to try to know what I am talking about, at least as 
far as I am able to do so, before I start talking about it. We 
are studying these things. We are going to get the facts. We 
are going to try in every way that we can to find out what 
the effect upon the public is, what the effect upon the 
economy is. 

There are many, many things that determine how taxes 
react and reflect on earnings, on jobs, on employment, on the 
volume of production, and all those things. It isn’t just who 
pays what; it is much broader than that. It covers the whole 
field of the success of our economy. So, until we complete our 
studies and get our studies ready, I am not going to guess or 
prejudge what the decision is going to be. We are going to 
try to come up with a program we can defend because we 
have facts in abundance to support us in it. 

Q How is it Canada can cut taxes and still have a higher 
dollar income on tax collections? If this is possible in Canada, 
why wouldn’t the result be the same in the United States? 

A I am glad you asked about Canada, because before I 
became a bureaucrat I was up there a good deal and spend- 
ing a lot of money there. 

I think Canada has been a little smarter than we have 
been. I think they have run their country a little better than 
we have. I think they have had a little sounder fundamental 
condition, and they have had them right straight along over 
a period of the last several years, not just a few but 10 or 
15. They have been making great progress. Canada is in a 
period of very definite development. It has tremendous nat- 
ural resources. I won't try to sell it to you, although I am a 
great bull on Canada. I think they have great future pros- 
pects. They are a little ahead of us, and have been a little 
ahead of us right along. They are still a little ahead of us 
and they have some advantage. 

We have a lot of advantages here, too, in other respects. 
In some respects, though, in the development of natural re- 
sources, ours have been combed over a little more than 
theirs. There is a little more opportunity to develop things 
there than there is here in the physical, natural resources. 
But we have so many, many more opportunities in the scien- 
tific fields and all that. 

Nobody can talk to me about there not being great oppor- 
tunity for development. I am just a bull on the world and 
the possibilities that there are. I think there are so many 
more people that know so much more today; there are 
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so many more places where ingenuity and activity anq 
brains can be used to develop things that people want and 
should have, to raise our standard of living. It ought to be 
the greatest opportunity in the world for a young man, 
I wish I was 25. 

Q Why does the Government have to pay more interes 
on Government bonds? 

A Well, the fact is just this, and I don’t understand why 
there seems to be so much confusion about it. People seem 
to think that we are putting up the interest rates, that we 
are the ones who are putting them up, and that when we put 
out an issue at 3% per cent or 2% per cent when the previous 
issue had been at a lower rate, we somehow or other put that | 
rate up there, that there has been that rise all in one jump, 
that we have just taken a leap and gone up a per cent or | 
half a per cent or whatever it may be. That is not the fagt 
at all. { 

Interest rates are set every day. Government securities and 
other securities are traded in every day in large measure on¥ 
the public exchanges. There are large dealings in interest. 
bearing securities of all kinds, and they go on every day, 

Now, stop and think for just a minute. If you pay $100 for 
a 3 per cent bond, then you get 3 per cent on your money, 
That is perfectly simple. That 3 per cent is a fixed rate. That 
bond is going to continue to pay 3 per cent, no more, no 
less. So, if you pay $100, that is what you get, 3 per cent. On 
the other hand—just to make it ridiculous, to illustrate the 
point, which often is a good way to do it—if you paid $200 
for that bond and you still got only $3, you would get only 

% per cent on your money; if you paid $50 for it, you would 
get 6 per cent on your money. The same thing is true when 
you are talking about fractions. When you talk about $101, 
it is a fraction under 3 per cent; if you talk about $99, it isa_ 
fraction over 3 per cent. : 

So, every day as the great American public all over buy 
and sell these securities that carry fixed interest rates, they) 
are deciding for themselves; they are the fellows with the® 
money. It is their money. They do as they please with it 
They look this thing over and they decide that if they al 
buy a bond at $95 that carries 3 per cent interest, they will” 
spend their money to buy that bond because it will give them 
3% or 3% per cent or whatever the figure is. All you have got 
to do is look at the tables in a book and you can tell exactly 3 
what you are getting for your moriey when you pay that 
price. So that every day this goes on, and every day the 
public, to whom we have to sell our securities when we sell 
them, are deciding for themselves when they will spend 
their money to buy securities at an interest rate they will 
accept. That is determined daily. : 

Now, let’s say we have a 2 per cent bond coming due, and 
the market for 2 per cent bonds has fluctuated to a place 
where, at the time we are going to sell a new bond, 2 per cent 
bonds are selling at a sufficient discount to make it a 3 per cent 
rate. If we go out and offer a 2 per cent bond, nobody i} 
going to buy it; they are going to buy the other securities’ 
they can buy in the market that carries 3 per cent because 
they buy them at a discount. If we pay too much, we are just 
foolish. If we put it out on a 4 per cent basis, there is no oc- 
casion to do that; we are just foolish. 

So, what do we do? We study the current market, the 
amount that the public are willing to pay, to spend their} 
money to get a certain return on, and we attempt to pricey 
our new bond just as near the current market as we call} 
so that we will get people to spend their money to buy? 
our bonds instead of the other bonds, and our issue will be” 
sold. 

Now, that is all there is to it. We don’t put our interest 
rates up a half per cent or 1 per cent or any other per cent at 
a time. The public fix what the interest rates are; we follow} 
that and we price our bonds just as you would price groceries 
or anything else, so the fellow will buy them. That is all there 
is to the interest rate. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 

THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Blawnox, Pa. 


Concrete Road Paving Machinery 
Clamshell Buckets 
Contractors Equipment 
Gas Cleaning Equipment 
Open Steel Flooring 
Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 
Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 
Chemical and Process Equipment 
Water Cooled Equipment for 

High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Mora, Minn. 


Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries 


Specialized Machinery for the Dairy Industry 


Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Complete Chemical, Petrochemical, Industrial 
and Petroleum Plants 


Foote Construction Equipment Division 
Nunda, New York 


Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


gle pi ee Division 
roveton, Pa. 


Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 
Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 


National Alloy Division 
Blawnox, Pa. 


Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperatures, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Power Piping and Sprinkler Division 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 
Pressures and Temperatures. Pipe Hangers 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection 


Rolls Division 
(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Heavy Stee! Castings 


ee nt emi 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York 
San Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Export—New York 17, New York 





© 1953 Blaw-Knox Co. 
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FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











State Fair Arena, Raleigh, N. C. Wm. Henley Deitrick was the architect; Matthew Nowicki, consultant; Severud, Elstad & Krueger, consulting 
engineers; Wm. Muirhead Construction Co., general contractor. Arena owned by State Fair Division, North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 


State Fair Arena at Raleigh, N. C., 
Wins Architectural Honors 


Here is a structure that architects con- 
sider among the most unusual build- 
ings of our time. It is the new arena at 
the State Fair Grounds, Raleigh, N. C. 

This steel-and-concrete showplace is 
a bold departure from conventional de- 
sign. It measures about 300 feet wide 
by 300 feet long, with an inverted-V 
abutment at each end. From these abut- 
ments the sides flare upward and out- 
ward, rising to a height of almost 90 
feet at midpoint. 

In recognition of its striking and 
original architecture, the pavilion has 
been awarded the Engineering Gold 
Medal of the Architectural League of 
New York, and an Honor Award for 
outstanding architectural design by the 
American Institute of Architects. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the building is its gently curved roof, 


supported entirely by Bethlehem steel 
cables. These cables, zinc-coated for re- 
sistance to corrosion, form a criss-cross 
pattern of 6-ft by 6-ft squares, and are 
securely anchored to the framework of 
the structure and fastened together at 
points of intersection. Bolt-clipped to 
the cables are corrugated metal sheets 
which, with the topping, constitute a 
roof unusually light in weight. 

This ingenious application of steel 
bridge cable—a member of Bethlehem’s 
wire rope family—made feasible a 
sturdy roof that blends perfectly with 
the clean, sweeping lines of the wails. 
It has already aroused widespread in- 
terest and may very possibly suggest a 
new trend in design and construction. 


BETHLEHEM 


How the overhead 
cables looked during construction work. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Some dips in the boom, here and there, will not alarm the Administration. 

Step-by-step adjustments to lower levels of activity will be welcomed. 

Soft spots now appearing in output of farm equipment, appliances, even in 
housing starts, are officially regarded as healthy rather than disturbing. 

Slow downward adjustments, an industry at a time, are viewed as good. 

A general business decline, however, would get different treatment. 

That, in brief, is the Administration viewpoint outlined by Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey. It is presented in detail on page 101. 











Basic theory of the Republican Administration is that the boom, marked by 
inflation, went too far under the Democrats. So what is being tried now is to 
arrange an orderly adjustment to a stronger base. 


What_if a general recession develops? There are answers to that, too. 

Give private business its head. Trust to free markets. Let competition 
determine the course of activity, make the necessary corrections. 

Government's role in such a situation is to act as a sort of impartial 
regulator, pursuing sound financial policies. 

Money and credit apparently would be increased by Federal Reserve action 
in order to give private business more funds to use. 

At bottom, the Administration idea is that the country will be better off 
if individual judgment is depended on instead of dictation from Washington. 














Reliance also is placed on forthcoming tax cuts. Next year the excess- 
profits tax goes out. Individuals are due for a small cut in income tax. This 
will add to the volume of private spending money. It fits into the idea that 
private decision on spending are better than Government decisions. 


Weakening metal prices are among the latest soft spots to develop. 

Steel scrap has been marked down five times since August 25. 

Zinc is down to 10 cents a pound. It hit 19.5 cents in 1951. 

Lead slipped a half cent to 13.5 cents a pound. 

Copper is holding around 30 cents a pound, but Chile has a large supply 
that she wants to market. That makes copper prices shaky. 

These price trends reflect a weakening demand for metals. They probably 
forecast lower production in metal products. 








Actually, weakening demand for metals is indicated in output figures. 

Automobile industry surely will produce in the second half fewer than 
the 3,240,000 cars delivered in the first half of 1953. 

Farm implements are being turned out in smaller volume. _ 

Refrigerators and other large appliances also are being cut back. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Television producers frequently are pointing to overproduction. 

The gradual adjustment in various industries suggested by the Treasury 
Secretary seems to be taking place among metalworking firms. For more details 
on the business situation, see page 13. 








Industry's order backlog is shrinking. Latest figures put the volume of 
unfilled orders at 70.5 billion dollars. Peak, a year ago, was 76.7 billions. 

Sharpest decline in the backlog has taken place in the general-machinery 
industry. Machine-tool companies have worked the backlog down to 7.4 months’ 
production, from a peak of nearly a two-year backlog. 

Primary-metal producers have trimmed their backlog by 15 per cent. 

Fabricated-metal plants have cut down by 10 per cent. 

Makers of transportation equipment are down 7 per cent in the backlog. 
This industry is being supported by heavy airplane orders. Producers of 
railroad equipment have reduced unfilled orders quite deeply. 

Aircraft orders now are being trimmed. The Government has just canceled 
from 400 to 500 million dollars' worth of orders for jet and piston engines. 
This follows recent cancellations for finished craft. 
































An exception to the declining trend is the electrical-machinery industry. 
This group has a record volume of unfilled orders at 11.9 billions. Included 
is the fast-growing electronics industry. 





Actually, you can point to a downward trend in several fields. 

Defense spending is scheduled to dip. It was at a rate of 46 billions a 
year in June, probably will fall to 40 billions by June of next year. 

Industrial expansion seems to be passing its peak. 

Contract awards for new construction are dipping slowly. 

Housing starts, seasonal factors considered, are declining. Peak this year 
was reached in February. Since then the trend has been down. 

Government spending and private investment--two of the three major props 
to the boom--are declining. The third--consumer spending--shows signs of 
Slipping. That points to a general decline in activity. 

















The drop, however, is not likely to be severe. Government spending will 
dip, but it is to remain large. The bottom will not fall out of investment. 
People will continue to buy in large quantity. What seems to lie ahead is a 
moderate dip in activity. That's why officials are not alarmed. 


Farm situation shows no improvement as crops come to market. 

Farm cash income this year is estimated at 30.9 billion dollars, compared 
with last year's report of 32.6 billion. 

Net income of farm operators makes a worse showing, because prices have 
declined more than farm costs. Net income this year has been running at 12.8 
billions, compared with last year's 15 billions. 











Prospects are that the farm-income problem will continue. See page 36 for 
an outline of what the Government proposes to do. 


Cattle growers have joined the list of groups wanting price supports. One 
producer group is asking for "parity" on all grades of livestock. 
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this IDEA from Remington Rand... 
speeds up invoicing figurework 


This is how the printed tape of the Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator speeds up invoicing figurework. 

The Remington Rand Printing Calculator figures, 
prints and proves in one operation. All vour figuring is 
right there on the printed tape, so extending and 
checking an invoice is fast and foolproof. Multiply, 
divide, add and subtract...all figuring is fast and 
accurate on the Remington Rand Printing Calculator 
with the 10-key, touch operated keyboard. 


Remington. Fland 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 








Printed tape proof of fast, accurate figurework with 


the Printing Calculator is only one of the profit-building 


ideas your Remington Rand representative can show 


you. You'll find him ready to demonstrate electronic 


methods, punched-card systems, visible records and 


other modern business machinery in your office on your 


work, with ideas that build profits. Call your nearest 
Remington Rand Business Equipment Center today. 


*GOOD EXAMPLE OF FASTER INVOICING 


The Jensen Manufacturing Co. of 
Chicago eliminated an_ invoicing 
bottleneck that kept them 2 weeks 
behind schedule, by switching from 
non-printing Rand 
Printing Calculators. since, 
using Printing Calculators for 


to Remington 
Ever 


extensions and computing taxes, 
invoicing has kept pace with ship- 
ments, even during peak periods. 
Send for the folder, “One Change j 
That Made All the Difference.” Call J 
Remington Rand, or write to Room 
1095, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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WHAT IS A “BUSINESS EXPENSE‘? 


Taxpayers Will Be Surprised When They Find Ou 


If you don’t watch your ex- 
pense account, the tax agent will. 
The Tax Commissioner is in- 
terested in lavish entertainment, 
free vacations, yachts and golf 
fees hiding in these accounts. 
U. S., he says, is going to stop 
this old idea of charging per- 
sonal luxuries to the tax collector 
—through deductions. 
Taxpayers, who have heard 
this before, are waiting to see. 


Taxpayers who are overly sharp 
about using expense-account deduc- 
tions are in for some painful experi- 
ences soon, if the chief tax collector 
has his way. 

The new Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, T. Coleman Andrews, warns 
that taxpayers who use these deductions 
“had better be able to show” that the out- 
lays are “ordinary and necessary costs” 
of doing business—as the law requires. 

What he means is best shown by exam- 
ples of what is going on expense ac- 
counts: 

Entertainment of customers. for one 
example, in the future may require a 
more discreet regard for the law and 
pertinent court rulings. Specifically, the 
courts have consistently required that 
entertainment outlays have a “reasonable 
expectation of return” if they are to be 
deductible. 

Take the small manufacturer who 
threw a fancy party for clients at a big 
New York hotel. His bill for hotel rooms, 
champagne, bourbon, food, orchestra, 
dancing girls, favors and a lovely com- 
panion for each male guest came to 
$5,000. That seemed like pretty lavish 
entertainment to the tax agent. Yet when 
the agent learned the host gathered 
$500,000 worth of orders for his invest- 
ment, he dropped the whole thing. 

Lesson for businessmen: Be ready to 
show that each entertainment expense 
really has a prospect of paying off to the 
company. 

The firm that operates a sumptuous 
summer resort in New England has a 
different angle. With a tax of 82 per 
cent on its top layer of profits, the com- 
pany figures that a dollar spent in enter- 
taining customers costs only 18 cents. 
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If 25 cents in profits can be gotten from 
each 18-cent dollar spent, that’s good 
business. The temptation, though, is to 
use those cheap dollars to entertain just 
about anybody. Few of the guests flown 
to the resort in the company plane are 
in a position to give the firm a nickel’s 
worth of business. 

Most of the guests, instead, are the 
firm’s higher-echelon employes, along 
with their wives and children, and per- 
haps their friends and their friends’ 
families. For the company, the resort is 


BUSINESS DEDUCTION—OR PLEASURE? 


Miami, or a hunting lodge in the Sierras. 
Such an outlay for entertainment of 
clients probably will get by the tax col. 
lector. But a record of all guests at the 
beach house or lodge will be helpful, 

Key to the problem, in other words. 
still is “a reasonable expectation of re. 
turn,” and that yardstick needs inter. 
preting. The businessman who spent 


much of his time in Miami playing the 
horses found that out. He tried to deduct 
all his Miami expenses, including his bet. 
ting losses, on the theory that he met a 





a. 


—United Press 


For some, the sands may be running out 


a device to keep top-salary employes 
happy, with Government picking up 
most of the check. For the executive, 
it’s a tax-free vacation. 

Now, businessmen are on notice to 
limit their resort bids to guests who 
really are in a position to do the com- 
pany some good—and that doesn’t in- 
clude Government officials. Employes 
vacationing at the resort had better be 
needed to entertain the cash customers. 
And complete guest lists may be re- 
quired for perusal by the tax agent. 

In addition, employe guests who really 
are not needed there are in the position 
of drawing additional pay in the form of 
free vacations. The tax collector wants 
that pay to show up in income returns— 
so he can get at it. 

This same warning goes for the com- 
pany that keeps a beach cottage in 


great many prospective customers at the 
tracks. The tax agent disagreed, and so 
did the court in which the case landed. 

The agent protested, too, when execu- 
tives of one company wined and dined a 
purchasing agent so thoroughly and per- 
sistently that he became an_ alcoholic. 
Deductions of those expenses seemed all 
right, but when the contrite executives 
tried to deduct the $500 they each con- 
tributed to the care of the alcoholic, the 
tax agent blew up. 

Expense accounts run by salaried 
employes in entertaining customers, or 
conducting other company business, also 
are promised closer study in the future. 

Too often, says the Commissioner, 
these accounts are just a device to en- 
able the employe to spend a lot of money 
and have a good time at Government 

(Continued on page 110) 
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APPLIANCES... 


wife-saving, time-saving, money-saving conveniences by 
the billions of dollars worth ... are purchased by American 
homemakers every year. 


1, And, although the average consumer never gets to see 
* them, H-P-M All-Hydraulic metalworking presses, die 
. casting and plastic molding machines are big reasons why 












[- eee ee : ee , 

; bate be date Megok del d thd price tags on these “musts” for modern living are with- 

I] ELECTRIC. GENERAL in reach of the average Mr. & Mrs. America. 

4 SINT, MAYTAG NASH- . . . . 

. KELVINATOR, PHILCO Here, too... on the production lines of leading appliance 

- ERV THOR, WESTING- o ° ° 

: MOUSE. WHIRLPOOL AND manufacturers* ... you’ll find a wide range of 
THERS pressure processing jobs being handled quickly and 


economically on versatile H-P-Ms. 


Pressure processing and H-P-M may also be able to play 
an important part in your production plans .. . so, 
make it a point to talk shop with an H-P-M engineer today! 





THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


T 2008 MARION ROAD @ MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A. 





























WHERE THE TRIP TO THE TABLE BEGINS 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 





Processing food for world-wide distribution has 
made St. Louis into one of the nation’s top five 
food-manufacturing areas...Its location in the 
world’s richest agricultural belt helps account for 
St. Louis’ leadership in the processing of sugar, 
cereals, condiments, dairy products, meats and other 
foods. Food consumed annually within St. Louis 
alone has a wholesale value of $400 million... 
St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. center of 
population, is at the center of activity in business! 
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ith a Great Bank to Help You! 
Your association with First | | | qrannye 
National Bank in St. Louis not i! i wilt i 
only speeds your business trans- i Hi | ee 
actions . . . it identifies you, as well. : i ! 
And with information provided by The — a 


First National—whose directors NATIONAL BANK 


hold key positions in St. Louis IN ST. LOUIS 


; 


plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 





business—you'll find it’s easier to 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address |), : 
the Industrial Service Department. iil i 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Tax collector may 0.x. 
fat expense accounts 


expense. The company deducts the Cost, 
The employe lives high on “income” 
that would have been subject to income 
taxes if the company had paid it to hin 
in cash, 

The junior executive whose country. 
club expenses exceed $3,000 a year~ 
for dues, greens fees, bar and dining bills 
—provides an example. If he is no golfe: 
himself, and he really entertains client: 
at the club—or meets bona fide new Cus- 
tomers there—his $3,000 expense-account 
deduction may skid by. 

If the main benefit, though, is a fancy 
layout where the executive can golf and 
treat his friends, his wife can entertain 
her bridge club, and his children cay 





—European 


PEOPLE ON THE MOVE 
Tax agents on the watch 


swim, then there may be trouble. The 
tax agent may disallow the deduction to 
the firm, or insist that the cost show up 
as taxable income to the executive. 

Unnecessary expenditures, even 
when related to ordinary business, also 
are to come under the sharp eye of the 
tax agent—if the Commissioner's war- 
ing means what it seems to mean. 

The corporation that sends a tired 
executive on a leisurely tour of the com- 
pany’s plants—perhaps with his wile 
going along as his secretary—may evel 
need to see to it that the executive actv- 
ally inspects a few facilities en route. 

The expensive gifts that another firm 
permits some of its higher-salaried em- 
ployes to pass out around Christmas 
time—at company expense—might have 
to be limited to recipients who really can 
do the company some good. 
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. . . But deductions are 
under closer scrutiny 


Corporations that try to get around 
this ban by letting their employes enter- 
tain and give presents to executives of 
other firms—in return for the same favor 
—may have an easier time getting by, 
but even this device might be caught. 

Professional expenses, too, may be 
scrutinized more closely now. The doctor 
who has his office in his home and man- 
ages to deduct most of his housing costs 

might do well to be a bit less generous 
with himself on his tax return. 

Or the tax accountant who travels 
across the country to attend a really 
worthwhile convention of his associates 
may need to leave his wife at home—or.at 
least avoid lumping her expenses with 
his own in totting up his deductions. 

Tax accountants, lawyers, others at- 
tending a recent convention almost -fell 
off their auditorium seats when the chief 
speaker—the Commissioner himself—put 
his prepared speech aside, looked at the 
front-row audience and said, in effect: 
“Don't let us catch you putting your 
wives or girl friends on this trip’s ex- 
pense account.” 

He might also have cited the case of 
the Chicago law firm that sent one of its 
members to a tax forum in Miami for a 
little boning up on recent tax-law devel- 
opments. The local tax agent noted that 
there had been a similar forum in Chi- 
cago only a short while before—and that 
the lawyer’s wife served as his secretary 
on the trip. Whether the lawyer actually 
attended any sessions of the forum in 
Miami the agent had no way of knowing. 

Company cars, planes, yachts and 
other equipment items offer still another 
angle that may get closer watching now. 

In the view of the tax collector, only 
essential company business should be 
involved in the use of equipment and 
facilities operated at deductible expense. 

This obviously excludes the use of a 
company car to ferry the boss to his 
afternoon golf date, or his wife to her 
luncheon club, or his children to school 
—or all of them to an evening show. And 
it hardly encompasses week-end _ parties 
of employes and their families on the 
company yacht, or plane trips that really 
come under the head of holiday outings. 
Those companies that deduct such ex- 
penses—and there are some—may need 
to be more prudent, or at least more 
circumspect now. 

Other tax-free perquisites, involving 
company facilities, also need to be used 
carefully if the promised crackdown 
really is carried out. 

One of the most common involves the 
use of the company suite in a big hotel 

(Continued on page 118) 
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ROCK ISLAND proudly an- 
nounces the completion of 
another great engineering 
triumph—the ATLANTIC 
(Iowa) CUT-OFF. This multi- 
million dollar line relocation 
—35 miles of new railway 
between Atlantic and Council 
Bluffs—marks one more dra- 
matic achievement in the long 
list of ROCK ISLAND’S historic improvements. The elimination of 
10.2 time-consuming miles, of 1629 degrees of curvature, and of 127 
feet of rise and fall, all accomplished by this new segment on the 
Chicago-Colorado route, insure the ultimate in smooth, safe, efficient 
transportation. 














* \' An 1857 Recommendation 
a Becomes a 1953 Reality! 


@ Almost 100 years ago General Grenville M. 
Dodge recommended the construction of the 
original line over what is now the new right- 
of-way. But in 1857 the cost of man - operated 
shovels ‘for cuts and fills was prohibitive. So it was not until nearly 
a century later that the recommendation was acted upon. 


Today, over the new Atlantic Cut-off speed the popular ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET and CORN BELT ROCKET, also the diesel- 
powered ROCKET FREIGHTS. Their sole purpose is to provide a 
service entirely to the liking of travelers and shippers. 
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““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?’”’ 


A good question for Treasurers and others concerned 
with employee benefit plans 


The guest was getting hungry and 
tired—tired of his host’s monologue 
on the headaches a Treasurer inherits 
when the time comes to get going on 
an employee benefit plan. 

“Why don’t you do what I did?” he 
interrupted. “Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase? Come on—let’s eat that 
steak!” 

For your information, that’s just 


what hundreds of corporation officials 
have done—talked to the people at 
Chase before adopting pension and 
deferred profit-sharing plans. 

A group of specialists at Chase— 
known collectively as the Pension 
Trust division—does the listening and 
(we might as well confess it now) a 
goodly share of the talking. They’ve 
got a lot to say because they’ve had 


a lot of practical experience in serv- 
ing as trustee under benefit plans for 
big and little companies in many 
types of industry. 

But your company has special prob- 
lems. Of So have most 
companies. That’s why Chase people 
always make a detailed study of 
“special problems” before proposing 
an employee benefit program. 

Interested? Then look to the next 
page for a few suggestions on the first 
steps to be taken. 


course. 











Facts for Treasurers and 
others concerned with employee 
benefit programs: 


A note to the Pension Trust division, 
Chase National Bank, 11 Broad 
Street, New York 15, is a good way 
to start exploring the general subject 
of retirement programs. 

If you’re in a big hurry, call HAn- 
over 2-6000, or better yet—stop by 
in person and go directly to the Pen- 
sion Trust division’s 2nd floor head- 
quarters. 

Either way, the Pension Trust spe- 
cialists will go to work for you at once 

, acquainting themselves with your 
particular situation .. . helping you 
develop step by step the plan best 
tailored to your needs and yet within 
the limits of your pocketbook. 

Then, when you’re ready, they'll 
talk Trusteeship. They’ll show you 
how every dollar in your Plan will be 
handled, how they’ll invest your 
funds and why. 


Incidentally there are no obliga- 
tions involved in “talking to the 
people at Chase.” 
ever, many advantages both tangible 
and intangible. 


There are, how- 


Why not get in touch with the 
Chase if you’re faced with developing 
an initial employee benefit program 
or revamping your present plan? 





It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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. . . Agents have trouble 
spotting tax infractions 


in New York or San Francisco or Wash- 
ington—or London, Paris or Rome. 
Firms that have representatives visiting 
these or other cities frequently on com- 
pany business really need to keep rooms 
or suites permanently available. Hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of companies 
do that. When employes—usually salaried 
personnel—get the free use of such suites 
for vacations, with meals, bar service and 
other expenses on the room bill, then the 
tax agent gets interested. 

Difficulty, of course, is that the agent 
may have some trouble spotting—and 
even more proving—these infractions of 
the law. The fact is that tax agents in the 
field have been getting orders to crack 
down on _ expense-account deductions 
every year or so for 10 or 20 years. 

In the past, these widely publicized 
orders have looked like “window dress- 
ing” to many taxpayers. To businessmen 
who knew how much, or how little, 
money the Revenue Service had to spend 
on investigations, the instructions looked 
like a bluff. To others, they looked like an 
effort to convince little taxpayers that 
big taxpayers were due to get tough 
treatment. 

What this new warning, by a new 
Commissioner, really means is some- 
thing yet to be demonstrated. 

Most businessmen are aware of the 
problems faced by the tax agent in trying 
to show that almost any expense is “un- 
necessary” or “unreasonable.” They know 
how difficult it is for the agent to deter- 
mine who uses company facilities or 
equipment, or who is entertained, or just 
how necessary are executives’ business 
trips. 

Also, the businessman knows that get- 
ting caught involves little, if any, real 
risk—no penalty will be imposed for the 
use of such sharp practices, except where 
deliberate misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment is proved. 

Most businessmen, moreover, are fa- 
miliar with the Commissioner’s budget. 
They know that the tax collector’s funds, 
over the years, have been squeezed 
more and more in relation to the mag- 
nitude of his job. 

From 1927 to 1947, Revenue Service 
funds were cut in half—relative to tax 
collections. By 1953, they had been 
trimmed another fourth, again in relation 
to collections. Now, in the year started 
July 1, 1953, the Service is adjusting its 
activities to a further budget cut of 6.5 
million dollars. 

Just how much of a crackdown the 
Commissioner can produce, in view of 
these facts, is something each business- 
man will judge for himself. 
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Possibly the greatest all-round athlete in 
American sports history, Jim Thorpe, 
starred as brilliantly in football as in 
track or baseball. Playing for the Carlisle 
Indians in 1908, 1911 and 1912, he wasa 
fast, crashing ball carrier and a bruising 
tackler. Selected All-American in 1911 
and 1912, he racked up 198 points in a 
single season (1912) — a record ex- 
ceeded only once in modern football. 


And here’s another unusual record: the 
companies that buy for performance . 

the companies that buy for consistent 
quality, select Atlantic Business Papers 
time after time. 8 of America’s largest to- 
bacco companies, 15 of the largest banks 
in Eastern United States use Atlantic 
Bond for crisper, better-looking letter- 
heads or office forms. Join the best com- 
panies in America—specify Atlantic Bond. 
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—For a handsome illustrated guide to the ‘Famous 
All-Time All-Star Backs”, attractively printed and 
suitable for framing, ask your printer or write on 
your letterhead to the Eastern Corp., Bangor, Me. 
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CAPEHART ENGINEERS CONCEIVED A CHASSIS 


that defies comparison. Clearer, sharper and steadier 
pictures over far greater distances, through 23 tuned 
circuits. Clear-channel reception free from interference. 
Automatic picture lock and focus. Anti-noise circuits, 
and built-in higher-gain antenna. Exclusive Capehart 
Polaroid® Picture System eliminates glare of lamps and 
windows. Ready for UHF with one-knod all-channel tuner. 
Will receive color TV in sharp black and white detail. 


CAPEHART CRAFTSMEN CREATED CABINETRY 


that is fashioned from the choicest of the world’s finest 
woods, carefully matched and seasoned. Authentic styl- 
ings that pass the rigid standards of Capehart’s Panel 
of Design Experts. They are made to become a treasured 
piece of furniture in any home. 





To make the set that is a new standard 


THE INCOMPARABLE 





Select a Capehart instrument and you know 
you are choosing years of enjoyment 


in its superb pictures and incomparable tone. 


Capehart, a division of International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
typifies the skill and devotion to quality 


that has made ITaT a great American 





trademark. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 














Business Around the World 





PARIS ¢ LONDON ¢ BONN e¢ TOKYO e¢ MEXICO CITY 











>> PARIS--European businessmen are keeping a wary eye on Wall Street. Stock 

markets in most European capitals now are starting to parallel Wall Street 

action closely. Deep-seated fears of an American recession are bared. 
European economies reel when U.S. business goes into a decline. Even a 





slight decline. The 1949 experience showed that. The dip then, hardly felt in 
the U.S., caused a sharp drop in Europe's dollar earnings from exports. 

Paris financial journals are high-lighting new pressures in the U.S. for 
higher tariffs and against U.S. loans or aid that build up industries abroad 
which are competitive with American business. 

Many European analysts think Americans may talk themselves into a depres- 
Sion. Weak spots in the U.S. economy, aS in automobiles, housing and household 
appliances, are admitted. But the general level of business activity is high. 
These analysts don't believe any pronounced decline is necessarily in sight. 

Recent Wall Street behavior is therefore considered unjustified except as 
an indicator of fear psychology that might ripen a mild business setback into a 
full-bloom recession. 

White House advisers, recently in Paris, tried to scuttle the recession 
talk but the Europeans were far from convinced. 

Western European economy is rocking along at record levels. Foreign trade 
is turning in a dollar surplus. Gold and dollar reserves are rising fast. 

But appearances are deceptive. Industrial production in Western Europe has 
-risen only 3 per cent in 2 years. The whole gain is concentrated in Germany, 
the Netherlands and Italy. Other countries aren't doing so well. The dollar 
surplus is traced to severe import curbs and continued heavy spending in Europe 
by the U.S. No wonder, then, that there is concern over the possibility of a 
U.S. recession, whether induced by fear or otherwise. 




















>> LONDON--Sharp divergence of trends on the New York and London stock ex- 
changes is stirring interest. New York is close to its low for the year; London 
is close to its high for the year. 

London trend seems to be related to mounting gold reserves, good industrial 
profits, rising dividends in Britain. There's some tendency to pass off Wall 
Street fears of a recession as a kind of obsession. 

"If talking can bring on a trade recession, the American prosperity is in 
danger." So writes the influential British paper, the Manchester "Guardian." 
Most British analysts prefer to think the American boom is leveling off rather 
than anything more serious. Others find the American gloom catching and are 
pointing out what a U.S. recession can mean to the British. 

Fall-off in U.S. business has almost an immediate effect on American im- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) E 


ports of British goods, many of which are luxuries. Also, any decline in U.S. 
buying of commodities hits dollar earnings of the sterling area hard. 

A determined American export drive (if home business declines) is a night- 
marish thought for most British and other European exporters. 

Cutting of U.S. aid abroad probably would be deepened in event of a reces-= 
Sion. That worries those British exporters who lately have been concentrating 
on selling heavy stuff--generators, ships, heavy machinery. A lot of this kind 
of business has been made possible by U.S. aid to various countries. 








>> BONN--German and Swiss market observers are puzzled by the long downtrend 
in American stock prices, since U.S. business activity stays high and earnings 
are believed good. 

Another 1929? That's thought highly unlikely. For one reason, there isn't 
much speculation in the market now. Also, stock prices probably reflect already 
the expected downturn in business. 

U.S. economy is considered healthy. Cautious note among American business- 
men is thought a good thing in Swiss and German circles. 

Business readjustment in the U.S. may be under way--but no crisis. 

Flexibility of monetary policy in Eisenhower Administration is approved. 

Quick shift from restrictive to expansive credit policy is taken as proof 
that Washington now will not allow any deflationary trend to snowball, as the 
Hoover regime did. All in all, Swiss and German financiers still don't see 
market dips pointing necessarily to a serious depression in the U.S. 














>> TOKYO--The Japanese have largely ignored recent Wall Street gyrations. But 
hey are watching the U.S. business scene very carefully. 
Japanese officials are weighing the effects of a possible U.S. recession. 
Their reasoning runs like this: The Japanese economy would not be affected 
by a temporary U.S. recession. But if it lasted for some time, a natural result 
would be reduction in dollar spending in Japan. This, in itself, could be 
pretty serious. This dollar inflow is highly important to Japan. 
Also, the Japanese fear that American industry, forced by recession into 
more exporting, could undersell Japanese products--still priced fairly high. 
Chain reaction will follow a cut in Japanese exports and dollar earnings. 
Dollar holdings will fall off and make it more difficult to buy needed imports 
of raw materials and foodstuffs. Fewer goods, combined with heavy deficit 
spending and large bank loans to industry for rearmament purposes, could produce 
a dangerous inflationary spiral in Japan. 
So, Japanese businessmen are casting worried glances across the Pacific. 











>> MEXICO CITY--A severe crimp in U.S. business can have a drastic effect on 
Mexico. More than 85 per cent of Mexican exports go to the U.S. 

Mexican Government now is warning that Mexico should develop other markets. 
It is thinking especially about lead, zinc and copper. U.S. takings of these 
metals have been falling off, and no change is in sight. 





>> BERLIN--The East German Government is disappointed at the small amount of 
business generated with Western Europe at the recent Leipzig Fair. Plans are 

now being made for an export drive aimed at Latin America. East Germans also 

are taking a bead on the cheap-goods market of British Africa. 
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Whiskey 
has its 
fortune told 


Just before it goes out into 
the world, Schenley whiskey 
pays a visit to the ‘fortune 
teller.” 

This is a special device, 
first adopted by Schenley, 
that tests samples of whis- 
kev from the bottling line. 
(Photonephelometer is its 
technical name.) It makes 
certain that the whiskey 
will look and taste the same, 
months later. as it does that 
very moment. 

Thus, the quality of the 
whiskey — already proved at 
every step in distilling. aging 
and blending—is assured for 
the future. too. No matter 
when or where vou buy 
Schenley whiskey, vou can 
count on getting the same 
fine taste, the same appeal- 
ing appearance. 

Soyou see, Schenley’s net- 
work of quality controls 
travels far beyond the dis- 
tillery.* It guards the good- 
ness of Schenley whiskies 
from the time the grain is 
grown till, years later, the 
whiskey is in your glass. 
And it assures vou the ut- 
most enjovment in every 
drop of every drink. ©1953 


*New booklet, yours for the asking! 


Read the fascinating story of ““whis- 
key making from grain to glass!” For 
free copy, where state laws permit, 
write to Schenley Distillers, Inc., 


Dept. 15, P.O. Box 331,New York,N.Y. 





























something 
to think 
about 


Peace in our time depends upon 
plenty of this sort of thing: 


“We were given a map,” said 
the man from Martin, “and a 
target to be destroyed. Problem 
was to produce the hardware— 
the optimum weapons system 
to destroy that target.” 


That’s as far as he would go. 
Except to say this: 


It looks like nothing ever flown 

by man. Pilotless, Can be launched 
from a pad of scorched earth. 

A team of Martin scientists and 
engineers in five branches of 
aeronautical engineering produced 
this thing in a matter of months 
from problem to proving ground. 


Today at Martin an entirely new 
concept, known as Martin Systems 
Engineering, is resulting in the 
production of new aircraft, guided 
missiles and electronics weapons 
designed not as yesterday’s 

flying vehicles but as the 
coordinated and controlled 
spaceborne systems of tomorrow. 
The principle of Martin Systems 
Engineering now makes possible 
developments in airpower 

that may change the shape of 
things to come—our way! 


You'll hear more about Martin. 


BALTIMORE ° 





THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
MARYLAND 

















THE WORLD’S TROUBLES 
AND THE ROLE OF U. S. 


Adlai Stevenson’s Report—Full Text 


Following is the full text of an address by Adlai E. Steven- 
son, Democratic candidate for President in 1952, in Chicago 
Sept. 15, 1953: 


Almost 30 years ago an inquisitive young man traveled 
across Europe, up the Black Sea and across Western Russia. 
When he got home, bursting with his trials and adventures, 
something had gone wrong—there was no band, no welcoming 
committee to meet him at the station in Bloomington, III. 
In sad fact, there was no one at all, except the old baggage 
man, and his greeting was “Hi, Adlai; you been away?” 

I've been traveling again, and I must say that this welcome 
compares quite favorably with that! A lot of old friends (in- 
cluding even Republicans) not only have welcomed me home 
to Chicago but even asked me to report on my journey. I am 
touched and deeply grateful. You do me a great honor. 
But the trip itself was a reward, and I wish everyone con- 
cerned about his country’s place in the world could have 
the opportunity I’ve had to hear and see—especially anyone 
who doesn’t know how lucky he is to be an American. 

For six months I have traveled across this vast and troubled 
world. My mind is filled with recollections of the personages 
I talked with from Syngman Rhee and the Emperor of Japan 
to Pope Pius and Queen Elizabeth; of the sights I’ve seen, 
moving and beautiful, sordid and sickening; of that rugged 
front in ravaged Korea where, pray God, the strife has 
stopped for keeps; of the ugly war in the wet, green rice 
paddies of Indochina where Communism, masquerading as 
nationalism, imperils the whole of Southeast Asia; and of 
millions of refugees huddled in squalid camps and _ hovels 
stretching from Korea to Western Europe—remnants of many 
more victims of the wars, revolutions, intolerance and 
savagery that have cursed our time on earth. 

A trip like mine is a sobering experience. It is more than a 
privilege, it is a responsibility to be an American in this world. 
It is not one world; it is more like three worlds—the Allied 
world, the Communist world, and the uncommitted world. 
Almost a billion people live along the route I took. Most of 
them live in Asia and most of the so-called uncommitted 
peoples live in Asia. They do not belong to the white minority 
of the human race, and tragically many of them are poor, 
undernourished and illiterate. 

Asia is in revolution. Civilizations are very old, but political 
independence is very young. In the new states the economies 
are shaky, public administration is weak; they are hungry 
and poor, sensitive and proud. Nationalism is rampant. And 
the West, identified with the hated colonialism, is suspect. 
Utterly preoccupied with their own overwhelming problems, 
they see little of the world conflict and don’t appreciate 
America’s global responsibilities. They know from experience 
a lot about feudalism, landlords, money lenders and oppres- 
sors, and the ideas of Karl Marx sound pretty good to many 
of them who know surprisingly little about the ugly realities 
of Communism in practice. Nor is there the perception one 
would expect of the menace of international Communism as a 
new imperialism. 
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There is little tradition of democracy, but independence, 
won at long last, is a passion, which partly accounts in 
some quarters for their opaque view of Communist China 
where to many Asians it appears that the foreigners have 
been thrown out and the ignominy of centuries erased by 
Asians. 

There is reverent admiration for the ideas of the American 
Revolution, the Bill of Rights and the great utterances of 
human freedom. But they think they see contradictions in the 
current wave of conformity and fear here at home, and 
hypocrisy in our alliances with the colonial powers and _pro- 
fessed devotion to freedom and self-determination. 

The ideological conflict in the world doesn’t mean much 
to the masses. Anti-Communist preaching wins few hearts. 
They want to know what we are for, not just what we are 
against. And in nations like India, Indonesia and Burma they 
don’t accept the thesis that everyone has to choose sides, that 
they have to be for us or against us. Nor do I believe that we 
should press alliances on unwilling allies. After all, we had a 
long record of neutrality and noninvolvement ourselves and 
the important thing is that such nations keep their inde- 
pendence and don’t join the hostile coalition. 

But in spite of all their doubts and difficulties I was im- 
pressed by the devotion of the leaders of Asia to the demo- 
cratic idea of government by consent rather than force and 
by the decisive manner in which so many of the new countries 
of Asia have dealt with violent Communist insurrections and 
conspiracies. Their revolutions have not produced Utopia 
and they are struggling with infinite difficulties to raise living 
standards and satisfy the rising tide of expectations. They 
want rice and respect, and they want to believe in wondrous 
America that sends friendly, earnest people to help them, 
and that believes in them and the aspirations of all God’s 
children for peace, dignity and freedom. 

We are on the eve of great decisions in Asia. Korea is the 
first step. Will Red China yield at the conference table what 
it fought to prevent on the battlefield? It would seem to me 
unlikely if we adopt arbitrary positions in advance and our 
room for maneuver and negotiation is limited. I hope our 
leaders will not be prisoners of domestic political propaganda 
or hobbled by inflexibility. 

Personally I am skeptical of Red China’s intentions, but 
when we search for settlements we have to search, and when 
we negotiate we have to have something to negotiate with as 
well as for. Many of our friends think China wants peace and 
trade above all, as they themselves do. With so much at 
stake in Asia--the unification of Korea, Formosa, peace and 
security in Indochina—it would seem to me that we owe it to 
ourselves as well as to our friends at least to find out, if we 
can, what Communist China’s ultimate intentions are. 

Let me add here that I emphatically approve what our 
Government is doing to leave no doubt about our concern 
for the security and independence of Indochina, which is 
the gate to all Southeast Asia. 

I wish I had an hour for Asia, for, if I may risk a prophecy, 
the hostile world is going to pay more and more attention 
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to Asia, especially huge, uncommitted India. And I suspect 
that as Europe’s Eastern empires shrink, there will be left to us 
more of the burden of defense and of helping to guide the 
great forces which great changes have unleashed in Asia. 

The Middle East is largely a power and defense vacuum, 
except for doughty little Israel and tough, strong Turkey. In 
Turkey the ancient enmity of Muscovy would make the Turk 
suspect and abhor Communism just because it came from 
Russia if for no other reason. Peace is imperative in the Middle 
East—peace between Egypt and Britain and the Arab states 
and Israel, which is engaged in an historic effort to provide 
refuge and new hope to oppressed people. 

In Europe, the recovery since the war is spectacular. In 
Western Germany, which doesn’t have to support an army. 
navy and air force, it looks ironically as though the vanquished 
were better off than the victors. In France the progress has 
not kept pace; there is grave social unrest and political frus- 
tration which can be remedied and will be, pray Heaven, by 
heroic measurese Among Frenchmen the conviction is growing 
that France can no longer maintain the defense effort in 
Europe, fight Communism in Indochina with weapons and at 
home with larger social and economic expenditures, all at the 
same time. We should bear in mind that many Frenchmen 
vote Communist, not from conviction, but in protest. Hence, 
the increasing clamor to get out of Indochina altogether and 
spend more on housing, industrial development and social 
betterment at home. 

The most urgent problem in Europe today is, of course, 
Germany: how to channel its developing strength and re- 
sources into paths that will benefit both Europe and the 
world, how to resolve the age-old rivalries of France and 
Germany, and how to satisfy the intense German desire for 
reunification, whetted by the gallant workers’ revolt in the 
Soviet zone which exhilarated the whole free world. 

In short, the difficulties are many and the hazards great 
everywhere. But things are better. There is hope in the air, 
born of America’s postwar policy of assistance and resistance, 
of growing strength and self-confidence, and of Stalin’s death 
followed by shifting winds from Moscow, truce in Korea, 
rebellion in Eastern Europe, troubles behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

But the world is weary; there is universal anxiety and im- 
patience to ease the tensions, to explore every possibility of 
settlements by conference and negotiation. The Soviet will 
exploit discord in our ranks at every opportunity in order to 
divide and enfeeble the grand alliance of the free. There is 
uncertainty abroad about America and our objective. Is our 
objective to discover through negotiation ways to relax ten- 
sions, or is it intensification of the “cold war”; is it co- 
existence or extermination of Communist power? 

Some of the misunderstandings may seem incredible to us, 
but it is well to try to see ourselves as others see us. Many 
think we are intemperate, inflexible and frightened. And 
people who have lived in insecurity for centuries don’t under- 
stand how there can be insecurity and fear in America which 
has never been bombed or lived in thralldom. Also, like 
ourselves, proud nations resent any real or suspected inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs. Nor can they reconcile our 
exhortations about the peril with deep cuts in our defense 
budget. And everywhere people think they recognize the 
dominant mood of America in what is called “McCarthyism,” 
now a world-wide word. Inquisitions, purges, book burning, 
repression and fear have obscured the bright vision of the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. 

Most of our friends want and need trade, not aid. There is 
an uneasy feeling that the U.S. is showing signs of economic 
nationalism, of a drift toward no trade and no aid. But our 
friends must trade to live, and not many are going to go 
hungry, I suspect, to prove to us how anti-Communist they 
are. 

Just as there are many misconceptions about us, we have 
many illusions about others, and one of them is that irrita- 
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tions, doubts and disagreements are symbols of ingratitude or 
anti-Americanism. Some hostile feeling is inevitable, particy. 
larly in occupied areas, but I found surprisingly little. Mis. 
givings about our wisdom, unity and clear purpose, yes, but 
also there is widespread admiration and gratitude for oy; 
faith and fortitude, and prayerful hopes for the sobriety, good 
judgment and moral vitality of American leadership. At my 
journey’s end Winston Churchill said to me with emotion: 
“America has saved the world.” 

Our foreign assistance programs have succeeded, especially 
in Europe. They have cost us dearly, but I bless the day 
when President Truman went to the aid of Greece and Turkey 
and commenced the Marshall Plan. Stronger, more self. 
reliant, our friends are feeling more independent of Wash. 
ington, and are talking back to us now, which seems to me a 
healthy sign. 

I think we are winning the cold war step by step and the 
long strain is beginning to show in the Soviet and its satel. 
lites. The spread of Communism has been arrested. And while 
Moscow has military potency, the Communist idea has little 
appeal any longer, at least in Europe. 

But though the imminent danger has receded, this is no 
time to wobble or lower our guard, not with the hydrogen 
bomb and no certain evidence that the softer music from 
Moscow reflects any basic change in the Soviet design of 
world dominion. And it is no time for arrogance, petulance 
or inflexibility either. 

If I am not mistaken, holding our allies together is going 
to be an ever-harder job which will tax mightily our patience, 
resolve and statesmanship. For we can’t “go it alone.” Uni- 
lateralism is but the new face of isolationism and it spells 
disaster. 

Looking to the future, it seemed to me clearer than ever 
that the economic, military and political integration of Europe 
is the best hope for balancing Soviet power and for enabling 
the states of Europe to exercise a powerful, positive and 
peaceful influence in the modern world. We have already 
invested years of effort and encouragement and billions of 
dollars toward this bold and imaginative end. 

Europe has already made important progress toward uii- 
fication on the economic front. On the political front, a draft 
constitution for a federated Europe is under consideration. 

For years we have been encoutaging military integration 
and a contribution from Germany for the defense of the free 
world. Dr. Adenauer is a vigorous advocate, and with his 
victory last week about all that lies in the path of the Euro 
pean Army plan is France’s natural fear of a bigger, stronger 
and rearmed Germany. 

I think our Government should now bend every effort to 
encourage and hasten federation. Yet we will only impede 
progress if we rely on threats or are insensitive to many difi- 
culties and basic fears. One is the natural French fear of a 
federal institution which may be dominated by the Germans. 
Another is that Russia will prevent the reunification of Ger- 
many if Germany joins the West because of the Soviet fear, 
alleged at least, that a united Europe and a European Amy 
is an aggressive bloc endangering Russia. 

So we must surmount a thicket of difficulty; we must bring 
the discussion back to the level where once again it chal- 
lenges the imagination and the hopes of all Europe. We mus 
think afresh; and, I believe, in terms of a European system 
of durable assurances of nonaggression—for Russia as well 
for France, for Germany and the rest of us. 

If the Soviet Union rejects assurances of nonaggression, i 
the Red Army will not withdraw behind its borders, if a 
Austrian peace treaty and German unification are impossible 
except on the Soviet’s terms, then we will at least have 
cleared the air. We will have resolved the uncertainties @ 
many about Soviet sincerity and intentions, and we will have 
clearly fixed the responsibility for the present state of it 
security and fear. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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| Black “River” 


as it swiftly flows from its mountain source 


direct to your plant's siding 


Coat ...fivers of coal... for power 
... for steel. Watch the torrents of 
bituminous that pour from the “Nation’s 
Coal Bin’’— Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia. Trace the rushing 
streams that pour into thousands of cars 
marked Western Maryland. 


Follow this flood as it races toward in- 
dustrial users in the East. Or tumbles 
into ocean-going freighters loading at the 
Baltimore docks of Western Maryland’s 
eastern terminal, Port Covington. 


As coal movers, we make it our busi- 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


Important link in the movement of heavy traffic East and West 
Headquarters Office: St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Coal traffic — like shipments of iron ore, limestone, grain 
and manufactured goods—demonstrates a significant 
fact. Shippers between the Atlantic Seaboard 

and the Middle West know that whatever 


you ship travels fast over the lines of 
Western Maryland. 


ness to know coal. So if you use coal 
by the carload, pick up your phone. Call 
our coal specialist in the nearest princi- 
pal city. Ask him three questions: 


1. Can Western Maryland deliver 
coal of the same specifications I 
now use? 


2. Can you deliver coal of equal...or 
higher... BTU rating? 


3. And how about cost? 


We believe you'll be delighted at the 
answers. 






























But whatever commitments we make to our European allies 
to buttress assurances of nonaggression we must be prepared 
to make on a long-term basis. For there is anxiety lest the 
shaping of our policy may be slipping from the respected 
hands of President Eisenhower into the hands of men less 
concerned with strengthening our alliances abroad than with 
appeasing our isolationists at home. 

And at this moment a new fact confers a grim and pressing 
urgency on the international situation—the hydrogen bomb. 
For some years efforts toward the limitation and control of 
armaments have been stalemated. Once more, I think we 
should fix our sights high again, as we did in 1947, and 
resume the initiative in re-exploring the possibility of dis- 
armament. The alternative to safety through an effective plan 
for arms limitation is safety through more massive military 
spending and more frightening weapons development. 

As it is we seem now to be taking the initiative in unilateral 
disarmament. We've tried that before, and I am as opposed 
to unilateralism in our disarmament policy as I am in our 
foreign policy. 

In the past, new initiatives have had little impact on the 
Kremlin. I do not know that they would have any more 
today. But conditions have changed. Soviet threats have 
aroused the massed military power of the free peoples. Russia 
learned in Korea that the West has the will to meet force 
with force. The death of Stalin and revolt in the satellites 
has altered the situation inside the Soviet Union. 

In these circumstances we should press forward—not under 
any foolish illusion that one grand conference would yield 
security, but rather with realistic faith that the foundations of 
stability must be laid, stone by stone, with patient persistence. 
We owe it to ourselves and our anxious, weary friends to ex- 
pose Communist intentions if we can; to confer when we 
can; to reduce tensions and restore hope where we can. The 
door to the conference room is the door to peace. Let it never 
be said that America was reluctant to enter. 

Under our constitution, foreign policy is the responsibility 
of the Executive. The Democrats in Congress have already 
shown that they are eager to help the President carry out an 
effective foreign policy, restore the leadership of America and 
give fresh inspiration and confidence to the great alliance 
which is indispensable to our security. If it brings the Presi- 
dent great personal success we will all rejoice, because the 
nation and the free world will be the beneficiaries. 

And, finally, we must bear in mind, that the world’s 
troubles do not all spring from aggressive Communism. Many 
of them would be here anyway, and always will be. The 
quest for peace and tranquillity isn’t a day’s work, it is ever- 
lasting. We will have to learn to think of the responsibility of 
leadership not as a passing annoyance but as a status in an 
interdependent world that we Americans, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, must live in, trade in, work in, and pray 
for, in the accents of mercy, justice and faith in a Power 
greater than ours or any man’s. 

We may be approaching the end of the first phase—stopping 
the spread and influence of Communism. Will strength and 
perseverance prevail in the second phase and the great threat 
wither? We haven't the resources to remedy all the ills of man. 
And we can’t remake the world in our image and likeness. But 
we have erected here in the United States man’s happiest 
home. Respect for our own principles and the courage to live 
by them, at home and abroad, will be a potent force in the 
world, and, in the long run, our greatest contribution to a 
world in which peace is a prayer. 

I encountered such courtesy as one can hardly believe, both 
in the states through which I passed and also from American 
officials abroad. I should like to take this occasion to express 
my gratitude to our State Department, and for all of their 
courtesies to simplify and ease my journey. 

I was deeply impressed, as I traveled, with the candor, 
extraordinary candor, without even the reserves'that one gets 
accustomed to in this country, with which people talked to 
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me in these various countries. In fact, I came home so ful] of 
so many things that I've been rather self-conscious eye; 
since that I might say the wrong thing or reveal something 
that I shouldn’t. 

My cup of defeat therefore has been sweet indeed. After 
all, Gen. Eisenhower has been to Colorado but look where 
I've been. 

I'm very mindful—I have been in the past, I am again- 
about our preoccupation here at home with our domestic af. 
fairs. I've often thought how democracies will fight way 
with wholehearted dedication and when they're over tum 
their attention inward with equal concentration and impo. 
tience with diversion. I have a feeling that for most of us, 
successful foreign policy would be one that didn’t involve y 
in foreign affairs. I have a feeling that the idea is isolation, 
but the reality is involvement, total involvement. And there 
isn’t a general comprehension that the interdependence of 
the United States and other nations as allies, as trading 
partners, as our situation at the mid-twentieth century war. 
rants, indeed requires. Foreign affairs has been and will be 
the most important, the most difficult, the most intricate 
problem for the Administration in Washington and for us as 
citizens for years to come. 

I don’t know whether we helped very much by the habit 
we have often, too often in this country, of using foreign pol- 
icy and foreign problems to get attention and to win votes, 
by playing on fears, prejudice and often ignorance. We 
don’t help, my friends, we don’t help by loud talk, by threats, 
by posture, by epithets, abuse, accusation, and by bad man. 
ners that foreigners take seriously. They don’t always under. 
stand. For we are not talking confidentially in America. And 
what we say is heard round the world, whether we are de. 
nouncing each other or our friends. 

In this respect, of course, we are by no means alone. And 
I’ve noticed the same thing and even more so in the newer 
states, not in the older states, the more mature peoples who 
have lived with international problems a long while. But its 
very commonplace, something I think one notices very quick- 
ly, the extreme statements that people issue, utter, political 
leaders in the new states, because they are competing for 
the most part with demagogues, all competing for the at 
tention of the streets, of the multitude, of the mass, usually 
outdoing each other in extremity of their talk. 

When they talked to you in private, in their offices, in 
their homes, they are much more reasonable than they are in 
public. It’s a curious thing how quickly you can get out m 
the end of a limb with applause and how hard it is to get 
back without being called an appeaser. 

Frictions, there are altogether too many of them in the 
free world that we sometimes forget. Sometimes, as we sit 
here at home, we attempt to think of our world as a happy 
family, or a solid phalanx of opposition to the Communist 
world, the hostile world. But it isn’t. 

Britain and Egypt, their quarrel over the preservation of 
the great and indispensable British base that runs for a hun 
dred miles, and I traveled through it along the shores of the 
Suez Canal; of the bitter boycott by the Arab states of the 
Israeli; of the dispute between India and Pakistan over Kasb- 
mir; France and its North African colonies, Yugoslavia an/ 
Italy over Trieste, and even of the little frontier town 
Baraimi down in the southeast corner of Arabia which it 
volves Saudi Arabia, Britain and sundry native states. 

Now that oil has been discovered in the Arabian Penit 
sula boundaries are suddenly important. 

But there will always be conflicts, even after settlement 
with Russia and China—if, pray God, that is possible. Iti 
not likely that the Communist idea of indoctrination and ¢ 
subversion will evaporate for a long, long time to come. Fa 
my part I’m not afraid of the contest of ideas, and I am cor 
fident that the great strength of America in the future, as it 
the past, will be that it wants nothing for itself that it doesn! 
want for all mankind. 
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THE MAGIC OF CHEMISTRY IN’- MODERN LIVING... <> 
Before you buy any antifreeze 


--- Read why some are far better for the life of your ear! 


INTER hasn’t changed, but your car 

has... the modern automobile not 
only represents a major investment; it 
is literally an engineering masterpiece. 
It requires modern gasoline and oil and 
should be protected with a modern per- 
manent antifreeze. 


Extensive research in Dow’s Product 
Evaluation Laboratories dramatically 
illustrates the fact that old-fashioned, 
temporary, “freeze-up” protection simply 
isn’t enough. You may “get by” with it, 
but only a permanent antifreeze can give 


Published as a service to the modern American Motorist by THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The antifreeze you have used for years may 
not be good enough this winter ... Here are 
the facts straight from Dow, a leading pro- 
ducer of glycols for the antifreeze industry! 


your car complete protection against 
freezing all winter! 


Yet tests on modern engines and cooling 
systems show this is only one part of the 
cold weather protection your car should 
have. In addition, your car needs protec- 
tion against the costly hidden damage of 
rust which clogs the cooling system and 
ultimately ruins it; protection against 
antifreeze seeping into the combustion 
chamber; and protection against the loss 
of the antifreeze itself through foaming. 
Your car will have all of this extra, 
cooling-system protection with a good 





permanent antifreeze in the radiator. 





Here is all you need do to be sure... 
insist on a permanent antifreeze bear- 
ing the brand name of your favorite 
gasoline, automobile or tire manufac- 
turer. Several leading brands now offer 
you the new triple-protection ingredient, 
TRI-PRO*. Recently developed by Dow 
for the antifreeze industry. TRI-PRO may 
not yet be available in your community. 
But, wherever you live, buy a good per- 
manent antifreeze . . . in the long run. 
you'll find it far better for the life of 
your car. *Trade Mark 
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Aas WE OWE AN APOLOGY to the late Al Capone, 
or to his memory, or to his brethren in gangland 
who still appear every now and then in Chicago or on 
the waterfront of New York City. 

Maybe we should “negotiate” with the gangsters and 
racketeers who remain in our midst today and “search 
for settlements.” Maybe we should have said to the 
Capone gang: 

“After all, what we want is peaceful co-existence. We 
won’t let a little matter of income-tax cheating or ma- 
chine-gun massacres stand in the way. Let one gang 
take North Chicago, and the other South Chicago. 
There is room for both of you.” 

The analogy has only to be stated to reveal the 
parallelism that exists today with the appeasers in the 
world who still want to “negotiate” with the gangster 
governments in Moscow and Peiping. 

Last week Adlai Stevenson, presidential candidate of 
the Democratic Party in 1952, made at Chicago a re- 
port to the nation after a world-wide journey. The text 
of his speech and the address by the Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, before the United Nations last 
week commenting on some of the same points, are both 
printed in this issue. 

There are some curious contradictions in Mr. Steven- 
son’s advice to his countrymen. First he says: 

“Will Red China yield at the conference table what 
it fought to prevent on the battlefield? It would seem to 
me unlikely if we adopt arbitrary positions in advance 
and our room for maneuver and negotiation is limited. 
I hope our leaders will not be prisoners of domestic 
political propaganda or hobbled by inflexibility. 

“Personally I am skeptical of Red China’s intentions, 
but when we search for settlements we have to search, 
and when we negotiate we have to have something to 
negotiate with as well as for. Many of our friends think 
China wants peace and trade above all, as they them- 
selves do. With so much at stake in Asia—the unifica- 
tion of Korea, Formosa, peace and security in Indo- 
china—it would seem to me that we owe it to ourselves 
as well as to our friends at least to find out, if we can, 
what Communist China’s ultimate intentions are.” 


How many more thousands of Americans 
must be killed and wounded in Asia and how many 
more Frenchmen must be killed and wounded in Indo- 
china to find out what Red China’s “intentions” are? 
How many more resolutions must be adopted by the 
United Nations declaring Red China an aggressor be- 
fore the appeasers in America and in India and in 
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other parts of the world will become convinced what the 
intentions of gangsters really are in the world of today? 

Mr. Stevenson would “negotiate” with Communist 
Russia. Yet he shows his own skepticism about the 
practicality of it when he says there is “no certain evi- 
dence that the softer music from Moscow reflects any 
basic change in the Soviet design of world domination,” 
and he adds: 

“If the Soviet Union rejects assurances of nonaggres- 
sion, if the Red Army will not withdraw behind its bor- 
ders, if an Austrian peace treaty and German unifica- 
tion are impossible except on the Soviet’s terms, then 
we will at least have cleared the air. We will have re- 
solved the uncertainties of many about Soviet sincerity 
and intentions, and we will have clearly fixed the re- 
sponsibility for the present state of insecurity and fear.” 

Should there be any doubt anywhere today as to the 
responsibility for the present insecurity in the world? 
Are we not already familiar with the emptiness of So- 
viet assurances or the insincerity of their pledges? How 
much more fog and smog must we encounter before we 
all agree that the air is thick with Communist law- 
lessness? 

What kind of “maneuvering” and “negotiation” is 
feasible—even if it were desirable—when so many of 
our “allies” proclaim to the enemy in advance that they 
want Red China admitted to the U. N.? 





There can be no compromise at any time with 
evil. There can be no appeasement of gangsters. There 
can be no “peaceful co-existence” with a barbarian who 
knows no code of honor and applies only torture and 
unspeakable cruelties to those who fall into his hands. 

The New York Times rightly declared last week that 
the question is not one of legalism or expediency but is 
based “‘on moral grounds that are matters of principle,” 
and that American opposition to the admittance of Red 
China to the U.N. is the “sober judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the United States” 
—and “not a view of only a few shrill propagandists or 
some mythical ‘China Lobby.’ ” 

Let us reaffirm our moral principle. Let us not be de- 
luded into the belief that gangsterism can be the sub- 
ject of treaties or agreements or “negotiation.” We can 
and must ostracize the gangster governments. We must 
embargo their trade. We must talk directly to the peo- 
ple of Soviet Russia. We must meanwhile build up our 
military defenses so as to be sure of our own security. 

There should be no compromise with the Capone- 
like gang on the international front. 
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AUTOTRONIC. 


f 


ELEVATORING 


Car balance alternates between 3 cars down, I car up; 


and 2 cars down, 2 cars up 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Flevatoring keeps service predominantly 
down at the start of morning and afternoon coffee breaks and lunchtime periods, 


At the same time, it continues to provide frequent up service. 


A Heavier-powN program is illustrated above. 4 cars are shown operating on 


a 30-second dispatching interval, 

The car balance alternates between 3 cars down, 1 car up; and 2 cars down, 
2 cars up. This is accomplished by keeping the cars equally time-spaced. 

In this case, 30 seconds apart. 

The down trip, with frequent stops to pick up passengers, takes 75 seconds, 
The return trip, because of lighter traffic demands, takes only 45 seconds. 
The fast return trip and automatic features of Autotronic supervision keep 


the cars equally time-spaced and maintain the alternating car balance. 


Another program, Heavier-up, keeps service predominantly up at the end of 
coffee breaks and lunchtime periods. 


These two programs are exclusive Otis Autotronic features. 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring saves up to $7,000 a car, 
each year. 6 automatic programs operate the cars as a coordinated group. 
Program selection can be completely automatic. Diversified traftic can be 
handled in large, or small, office buildings, hotels, and hospitals. Ask any of 
our 266 offices about new or modernized installations. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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They called him The Man-Maker 


KNUTE ROCKNE was a big homely man with a wide, warm grin 
and a tough jaw and the kindest blue eyes you ever saw. 

He spent most of his life in a pair of messy canvas pants and a 
sweatshirt, and people looked surprised any time he turned 
up in a normal collar and tie. 


But when Knute Rockne went out of this world, even the 
President of the United States felt the loss, and wrote a message 
to the nation. And that seems odd when you consider that 

all Knute ever did was play a game. It’s odd, that is, 

until you think about it. 


Knute’s game, as nobody needs to tell you, was football. 
Knute practically invented football. He thought football the 
way Beethoven thought symphonies. He was a natural. 


Down at Notre Dame, Knute would round up a bunch 

of ordinary healthy fellows, and go to work on them. He'd 
teach them how to run, how to stand firm, how to fall down, 
how to take care of themselves and live right. Boys would 
grow two inches in every direction under Knute’s training. 
But he wasn’t just a muscle man; Knute was a thinker, too. 
He'd invent plays that would leave the other team 

wishing they had thought of them first. He made football an 
exercise for the wits as well as the body. 


And Knute could talk. He could talk you into 
being twice as big, twice as fast, twice as 
good as you thought you were. They say 

that one time, after one of Knute’s 
locker-room sermons, one of the boys 


was so fired up with righteous spirit that he dashed out 
the wrong door and landed in the swimming pool. (Knute 
always enjoyed that story even if it wasn’t true.) 

You can look up the records if you want to— 

sO Many Winning teams, so many victories, so many fine 
players. No doubt about it, Knute was the great man 

of football. But sometimes when you talk to fellows who 
knew him, now that they’ve had a chance to think about it, 
you get the idea that football wasn’t Knute’s game 

at all. Maybe, they tell you, Knute was coaching 

a bigger game than that. 
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Knute taught boys to be men. He put muscle in their 
characters. He taught them to want to win—but only to win 
clean—and to win with the team, for the greatest satisfaction 
is not to win for yourself, but to win with others. 


We've had a lot of men in this country who taught us 
how to live with manliness, enthusiasm and pride. 

Some wrote books, some passed laws, some showed us 
by example. And one of them—as fine a teacher as any— 
was a homely guy with a tough jaw and kind eyes, who 
spent his life in a sweatshirt and a pair of football pants. 
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